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Newspaper Advertising Adds 10,000 
New Outlets in Four Months 


When They Really Want to 


Sell Buftalo 


At a meeting of the Board of Governors of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the Niagara Area, held Friday, 
May 10th, 1929, the following motion was duly made 
and unanimously carried by the Board: 


‘Moved that the Buffalo Evening News be and is hereby appointed 
the official advertising and publicity organ of the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau of The Niagara Area for and in the City of Buffalo.” 


When they really want to sell Buffalo, The Buffalo Evening News is 
chosen to act in the capacity of the exclusive official organ of the Home 
Modernizing Bureau, and lend to it the prestige of The Buffalo Evening 
News sponsorship, and to promote its interests among our 166,000 daily 
readers. A campaign of fifty-two weeks in a special tabloid section of 
eight pages and upwards a week will put this message over throughout 
the Buffalo area. Over 60,000 homes to be modernized! An estimated 
expenditure of over $200,000,000! 


This is a dramatic illustration of the confidence of the entire building 
industry of Buffalo. They concurred in the action of the independent retail 
grocers when they selected the News to sponsor their Pure Food Show 
every vear since 1915. Truly, such an emphatic expression of confidence 
in the ability of The Buffalo Evening News to accomplish this task 
unassisted carries weight with every advertiser. 


You Can Cover The Great Western New York 
Market Through the Exclusive Use of The 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 


Graybar Bldg. Post Bldg. Atlantic Bldg. Gen, Motors Bldg. Glenn Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 


New York City Chicago Philadelpbia Detroit Atlanta Boston 
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Columbus has no 


“DANGEROUS NEIGHBORS” 


The distance from Columbus to Cleveland is 148 miles 
. . . from Columbus to Cincinnati, 110 miles . . . from 
Columbus to Toledo, 139 miles. 
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Manager of the 
Abbott Labora- 
tories before the 
American Drug 
Manufacturers 
Ass’n, which was 
reprinted in Drug 
Trade News, 
May 20. 
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igen has no “dan- 
gerous neighbors” in the 
way that Jersey City looks 
upon New York... in the 
way that Camden _ regards 
Philadelphia ... in the way 
that St. Paul rivals Minneapo- 
lis... in the way Oakland 
contemplates San Francisco or 
in the sense that Toledo views 
Detroit. The nearest larger 
city to Columbus is 148 miles « © ” 
away. 
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Columbus is the commercial center 
of one of the most profitably cul- 
tivated markets in America . : 
29 COUNTIES, with almost as 
many people as any one of eleven 
important states. Other striking 
facts distinguish Columbus. . . - 
It has more cities and towns in its 
trade area, exceeding 1,000 popu- 
lation each, than any other city of 
similar size in America, 

It has MORE people . . . MORE 
amilies . . . MORE dwellings 
. .. MORE male buyers (15 years 
and over) . . . MORE female buy- 
ers(15 yearsand over). . . MORE 
automobiles . . MORE whole- 
sale outlets and MORE retail out- 


exceptional market with a circu- 
lation that is GREATER than the 
average at a milline rate that is 
LOWER than the average of all 
the largest EVENING newspapers 
published in all other cities of the 
same class. 

In 1928 this newspaper ranked 
FIRST in Ohio and ninth in Amer- 
ica in volume of paid advertising. 
Meriting this distinction year after 
year evidences its advertising pro- 
ductiveness. Offering a coverage 


of 1 paper to every 2.7 families in 
Columbus and its trade area dem- 
onstrates its ability to do a com- 
plete advertising job at lowest cost. 
This is confirmed by the fact that 
in 1928 it carried 1,228 EXCLU- 
SIVE accounts . . more than 
nine times as many as the second 
evening paper. 

Draw on the Columbus market for 
a good share of your 1929 sales 
volume . . . use “A” schedules in 
the Dispatch . . . exclusively. 


| 


Dispatch . 


j Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Columbus Dispatch 


<{ OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY ]> 
HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising Director 


National Representatives, O MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Detroit Los Angeles - SanFrancisco 


lets in its retail radius than any 
other city of comparable size. 

And the Columbus Market has a 
newspaper . The Columbus 
. which covers this 


a 


Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance, 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XVI. No. 13 
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LISTO 


—} PENCILS — 


Advertising 


that 


SELLS 


Listo pencils tell your sales 
message to the man you want 
to reach—tell it in a friendly, 
useful way, yet forcefully, 
scores of times daily. 


Your trade-mark, name, 
slogan, emblem, or other ad- 
vertising reproduced in color 
on a Listo develops lasting 
good will—actually creates 


sales! 
Five type lines imprinted 
free. 
Read What 


Kawneer Says: 


“The Listo pencils we have 
given out have been well re- 
ceived with gratifying results, 
which has justified the repeat 
orders we have placed with 
you. 

“They have proved a good 
advertising medium as well 
as an excellent pencil.” 

Your very truly, 
(Signed) 
KAWNEER MFG. COMPANY 


Write today for descriptive circular and 
quantity prices. Address Dept. B 


Listo Pencil Corporation 
Alameda California 
Chicago: 202 S. State Street 


Eastern Representative: 


HAROLD E. SEEGER CO., INC. 
343 Broadway New York City 


“Favorite of a Million Users” 


Automatic Translation 


Whatever the language the speaker on 
the rostrum at the International Ad- 
vertising convention in Berlin next 
August may use, you will hear him 
in English, thanks to a new contriv- 
ance to be employed there. 

Attached to each seat in the conven- 
tion hall will be a set of head phones 
similar to those used in radio. As 
rapidly as the speaker addresses the 
audience, his language will be trans- 
lated into three others. Those who 
sit in the American or British section 
of the auditorium will hear him in 
English, through the medium of an 
English announcer seated under the 
stage, who will rebroadcast it. Those 
in the French section will hear the 
address in French and those in the 
Italian section, in Italian. 

Edward A. Filene, president of Will- 
iam Filene’s Sons, Boston department 
store, is responsible for the use of 
the device, known as the Filene- 
Finlay invention—Mr. Filene bearing 
personally the expense of installation. 
The equipment will be shipped early 
in July. 


Ingredients 


The number of healthful ingredients 
which candy might contain 1s quite 
unlimited. One of the latest candies, 
entitled Tri-Motor, has, in addition to 
the chocolate and nuts, spinach. Prob- 
ably it is intended for small boys who 
refuse their spinaca in native form. 


Visit Our Plants 


Manufacturers realize more and more 
that one of the best advertisements 
they can have is the place where the 
products are built. 

H. J. Heinz Company, whose spotless 
kitchens have been celebrated for some 
time, has recently completed at Pitts- 
burgh a new factory. Built in the 
Spanish Romanesque style, it is sur- 
rounded by landscaping, with flowers 
and shrubbery. Never have pickles 
come into being under more aus- 
picious circumstances. 

Another Pennsylvania company, Arm- 
strong Cork, invites dealers, customers 
and prospective customers to visit 
their plant, and presents a road map 
of the state to help you find it at 
Lancaster. Incidentally, you may visit 
Gettysburg, Valley Forge State Park 
and other historic points en route. 


et 


A Radio “Quality Group” 


A “quality group” of three broadcast 
stations—WOR of Newark, WLS, 
Chicago, and WLW, Cincinnati—is 
planned following an initial broadcast 
last week in which these stations were 
hooked together by land wires in an 
exchange of programs, Ford Billings, 
director of station WLW, announced 
this week. Other stations will join 
later. 

“We are not striving to form a chain 
in competition with national net- 
works,” he explains, ‘‘but are develop- 
ing what might be termed a quality 
group in broadcasting to accommodate 
program sponsors who desire to reach 
certain cities effectively.” 


Protecting the Want Ad 


One thousand and eighty-two bulletins 
on fraudulent claims made in classi- 
fied advertisements have been sent out 
by the classified advertising section of 
the National Better Business Bureau 
since its establishment four years ago. 
The group in which frauds are most 
prevalent apparently is in agent and 
distributors propositions, in which 334 
bulletins were issued. Second in ac- 
tivity, reports Edward L. Greene, man- 
aging director, is selling books, for- 
mulae, etc., 138. Home sewing 
schemes, 106, also received a large 
part of the bureau’s attention, and 
spurious clipping bureaus, circular 
mailing and school help wanted ad- 
vertising were also important. 


Distribution Managers 


“The time is coming when the title 
sales manager will pretty well go into 
discard, to be replaced by ‘manager of 
distribution,’ ”’ 
Corbaley, president of the American 
Institute of Food Distribution. 

“In the new scheme of things,” 
says Mr. Corbaley, ‘‘the sales managet 


will not be a military gentleman mar- | 
shalling his staff to invade the country | 


and enforce orders. 


“He will be a skilled engineer, | 


charged with the responsibility of 


gearing the production of his factories | 
to the machinery of distribution. His | 


helpers will not be salesmen but will 


be assistant engineers, maintaining | 
contact with the individual controls in | 


the new machinery of distribution.” 
—LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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34 --AND SPOKANE COUNTRY CONDITIONS ARE NOW 
ac- 
a THE BEST FOR MANY YEARS! 
‘or- 
ing N considering the Spokane Country Market’s present showed that Spokane Country consumers spent and invest- 
roe sales potentialities and its prospects for rapid growth, ed over $470,000,000 during 1928, or $57,000,000 more 
8 it is interesting to think of it in this way: One of every ten than in 1927, and that business in most all lines this year 
and loaves of bread on the American dinner table is baked _ is beating last. 
alar from Spokane Country wheat; one of every five apple pies That sales and advertising executives are intensifying 
ad- is made from Spokane Country apples; the silver for every efforts here is indicated by the fact that national lineage 
fourth silver dollar you may jingle is mined in the Spokane for 1928 beat 1927 by 475,000 lines, or the largest gain of 
Country ; lead that goes into every third American automo- any important Western city except Los Angeles. While 
bile battery comes from the Spokane Country mines;alarge national advertising in THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
portion of the wool for every sixth woolen garment you and SPOKANE CHRONICLE for the first four months 
wear is clipped from Spokane Country sheep; a consider- of 1928 beat 1927 by 137,000 lines, the first four months 
title able portion of the lumber for every third frame house in of this year shows a gain of 205,604 lines over the same 
am the U.S. comes from the forests of the Spokane Country. period of 1928. 
1 
r of Spokane Country conditions are now the best for many Truly an exceptional market—a market that you may 
C years. According to final Government reports, the 1928 cover completely only through the 93,000 (86% UN- 
er farm and forest products from Washington, Oregon and duplicated) combined circulation of THE SPOKESMAN- 
ican Idaho reached the huge total of $762,468,000, beating REVIEW and CHRONICLE. And now the associated 
1927 by $85,000,000 and 1926 by $153,000,000—and _ rate (with three days’ leeway) makes this excellent news- 
gs," prospects are bright for 1929, with lumber and mining paper coverage of this exceptional market possible at a 
i. industries in flourishing condition. An exhaustive trade saving of $23.80 to $71.40 per page, compared with 
ag survey covering 157 leading wholesale and retail dealers former separate gross rates. 
mat- 
ntry 
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How is your Southern business? What 
about the South’s first market, the New 
Orleans area? Do you know how many 
of your prospects live there, how they 
live and what they like? Do you know 
how much you can sell them and how? 
Do you know what “New Orleans, city 
and suburban” means? Do you know 
what sort of suburbs New Orleans has? 


NEW ORLEANS MARKET 
FACTS FOR YOUR FILE 


Do you know how New Orleans news- 
papers cover this marketP Do you 
know how the majority of advertisers 
in your line reach this market? 

Would you like to know? Would you 
like to have the market completely and 
accurately analyzed, with figures, charts 
and maps to tell the story briefly and 
authoritatively P 


Let The Times-Picayune bring your New 
Orleans file up to date with a copy_of 
‘“‘New Orleans, the Market and the Me- 


dium.”’ 


A line on your business letterhead will 


bring you a copy. 


Che Cimes-Picauune 


| In New Orleans | 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, 


Pacific Coast RePresentatives: R. J. Bid- 
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“The Most Talked of 
Book Ever Published in 


the Furniture Industry” 
Berkey & Gay publish their Style Book 


twice a year. Jesse Gorov, Inc., the 
agency on this book, outlined the situa- 
tion to us and said, ‘““We want the finest 
cover that can be made!’ Which is an 
assignment. 

Beginning with the creation of the de- 
sign, Molloy craftsmen produced the 
cover illustrated above. Front and back 
lids are provided with pockets; the 
paper covers of the Style Book are in- 
serted in these pockets, giving the ef- 
fect of permanent binding in appear- 
ance and utility. Each new book as it 
comes out replaces the previous issue in 
the Molloy Pocket Covers. 


MOLLOY MADE 


Such a service as that represented by 
the phrase “MOLLOY MADE” must be 
prepared to handle unusual situations, 
as well as the common varieties. Dur- 
ing the years since David J. Molloy in- 
troduced the idea of using decorated 
covers in business, the experience of 
this company has successfully met every 
conceivable demand for cover service. 
If you seek increased effectiveness for 
a book, write to us! 


The 
DAVID J. MOLLOY 


2869 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
New York Office: 300 Madison Avenue 


These most valuable booklets of the week will be sent free to executive 
readers who make a separate request for each one on their business 
letterheads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies which publish 


them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York. 


So many inquiries have been received 
recently for marketing information 
about CANADA that we are making 
this an all-Canadian Tips column. 


Facts About Canadian Cities, 
Marketing Zones, and 
Commodity Markets 


Salesmen’s Route Lists for Grocery 
and Drug Stores in Montreal and 
Suburbs. A book of more than 100 
pages, dividing the groceries and drug 
stores of the territory into ninety-six 
routes, stores being divided into four 
classifications according to the size of 
their business. With the book is a 
wall map. This book, which is pub- 
lished by the Montreal Star, leading 


, English newspaper, is invaluable to 


the sales manager interested in this 
great metropolis. 


A. N. P. A. Standard Survey Form of 
Vancouver. This city, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 285,000, is pur- 
chasing headquarters for all of British 
Columbia, the export and import base 
of Western Canada, and the busiest 
port of the dominion. The Vancouver 
Daily Province, which sponsors this 
sutvey, maintains a merchandising 
service which is available to sales man- 
agers in the States. 


British Columbia Today, 1929. One 
of the best business condition surveys 
ever reviewed in this column. British 
Columbia is a rapidly growing prov- 
ince, leads in per capita effective in- 
come according to the Weaver form- 
ula, a high quality market as shown 
by its high rank (the highest in Can- 
ada) in number of telephones and 
number of electric light consumers per 
100 of population. This booklet was 
compiled from authoritative statistics 
by the Vancouver Svz, which has kept 
pace with the extraordinary growth of 
British Columbia. 


Electrically Wired Homes and Elec- 
trical Appliances in the Toronto-On- 
tario Market. Prepared by the Toronto 
Mail and Empire, which has the larg- 
est morning paper circulation in Can- 


ada, to provide manufacturers and 
agencies with reliable information on 
which to base sales and advertising 
plans for the great Ontario market. 
Since use of electricity is such a reli- 
able index of prosperity this 36-page 
survey can be used for estimating 
potential sales for almost any com- 
modity. 


Hamilton, Ontario, Standard Market 
Survey Form. Hamilton, with its sub- 
urbs and rural districts, has a popula- 
tion of 247,197, and is hardly a 
stone’s throw from the U. S. border. 
Standards of living and _ purchasing 
power are higher than in average U. S. 
cities, and as 94 per cent of the people 
over ten read English they can be in- 
fluenced effectively by advertising. 
This survey was prepared by the Spec- 
tator, leading evening paper. 


The Markets of Canada for Advertised 
Goods: Zone 4. Zone 4 includes the 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, and the survey, 
one of five similar ones prepared by 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation, gives general statistics, retail 
outlets and other worth-while data on 
how to reach the consumer in these 
provinces. 


The Markets of Canada for Advertised 
Goods: Zone 5. Similar in plan and 
content to the Zone 4 survey described 
above, but confined to the Pacific 
Coast province of British Columbia. 


The Direct Route to Canadian Mar- 
kets. Every sales and advertising tool 
can be utilized as effectively in Canada 
as in the United States. Direct mail, 
for example, is productive, and can 
be and should be tied in with general 
advertising campaigns. Might Direc- 
tories, Limited, describe in this 36- 
page booklet how to use direct mail 
in Canada, where and how to sell the 
French field, the mining districts, the 
farm field, and several others. It con- 
tains also breakdowns of latest popu- 
lation figures and gives price an 
quantity on several hundred guaran- 
teed mailing lists. 
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A SUGGESTION TO AGENCY-PICKERS 


Our SUGGESTION to any manufacturer 
choosing an agency is this: Do not draw 
too important conclusions from size alone 
—whether the size is large or small. 


The calibre of the people who will work 


with you is far more important than the 


R. J. HAYWARD D. B. WHEELER 
Treasurer number. Art Director 
New York Buffalo 


It is less risky to under-rate size than to 
under-rate personnel. Size means success to 


date. Personnel means success tomorrow. 


J. H. NASH 


Cc. S. WOOLLEY 
Display Department Account Representative 
New York New York 


R. C. COBLENS MILDRED M. RIORDEN 


Assistant Account Representative Writer 
New York New York 
W. W. DAVID Cc, H. BROWER J. L. TROWBRIDGE 
Assistant Account Representative Writer Writer 
New York New York New York 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Ossporn 


Incorporated 


ADVERTISING 


383 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


CHICAGO: McCormick BUILDING . BOSTON: 10 SraTeE STREET . BUFFALO: Rano BUILDING 
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_THE. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


IDECAUSE The Christian Science Monitor 

—a daily newspaper for the home— 
gives its advertisers the distinctive values 
of a high-class magazine—national cover- 
age, quality circulation, “long life”—it is 
the only daily newspaper found on the 
magazine lists of the manufacturers of Lee 
Tires, Monarch Foods, Acrobat Shoes, 
Minneapolis “M” Underwear, Steinway 
Pianos, and nearly half a hundred others. 


To the advertising values of a high-class 
magazine the Monitor adds an extraordi- 
The above Baty reader interest and response, and a 
zrouping is merchandising co-operation that has opened 
of . — the door to new markets for many manu- 
Mee icin,  facturers, increasing measurably the num- 


advertising . : 
of Lee Tires. ber of dealers selling their products. 


The 
Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
NEW YORK—DETROIT—CHICAGO—ST. LOUIS—KANSAS CITY—SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES—SEATTLE—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN—FLORENCE 
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Scientific Sales Planning on a 
Territorial and Seasonal Basis 


No. 1—New England 


Mr. Prescott’s long experience as a statistical expert 
and economist, also as financial adviser to the auto- 
mobile industry, qualifies him to speak with au- 
thority on the subject of territorial sales analysis. 
This is the first of a series of articles having to do 
with sales planning in specific sections of the United 
States. The next one will appear in an early issue. 


VERY going concern should 

know the following basic facts 
Hie: each and every one of its 

territories, or districts, before it 
distributes its annual quotas: 

Rate of growth; relative impor- 
tance; price distribution of products; 
and monthly distribution of products. 

Of course, much more information 
is necessary, before a successful sales 
campaign can be put into operation. 
But it is not with the execution of 
sales that these articles are concerned. 

In these articles, automobiles, and 
the geographical divisions are used, 
first, because of their convenience, sec- 
ond, because what is found true of 
them is similarly true of any other 
commodity or territory, so that any 
examples drawn from them will apply 
almost equally well to any other com- 
modity or district. 

It will be found that every section 
of the country has quite a different 
tate of growth for its population and 
for all the various commodities it con- 
sumes. Therefore, when establishing 
a sales quota for various territories, it 
is necessary to know how rapidly these 
districts grow. To apportion arbi- 
tratily to each territory equally the 
same increment of increase in sales is 
only to deprive one section of its fair 
quantity of products and to overcrowd 
another, thus putting the dealers in 
vatious sections under a handicap to 
successful operation. When dealers 
IN one section are fretting because 
their quotas are too small others are 
wondering how they are going to 
move their extra quotas. ‘There is 
nothing worse for any manufacturer 
than discontented and disgruntled 
dealers. At present there are more 
than enough of this type. A dissatis- 


BY RAY B. PRESCOTT 


fied dealer is an expensive factor be- 
Cause it cOsts money to correct his real 
and supposed ills, while the establish- 
ment of a new dealer is a real expense 
item, varying anywhere from $500 to 
$1,000 in the automobile industry. 
Undoubtedly, the establishment of 
good dealers for other lines of mer- 
chandise is similarly expensive. 

It will be seen in the chart (see 
page 634) that the population in 
New England has increased at a rate 
of about 1 per cent a year. It will 
also be noted that the increase in 
passenger car registrations is rapidly 
approaching the period when it will 
be only about 1 per cent a year. In 
other words, the two curves will soon 
become parallel. A careful study of 
the annual consumption of the old- 
established lines, such as food prod- 
ucts, certain wearing apparel, and 
probably a number of others would 
show a very close approximation of the 
annual growth of population. Realiz- 
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ing this to be the case, it is absurd to 
try to change it by forcing methods. 
It has been found that the buying 
habits of people are not easily 
changed, especially the per capita con- 
sumption when approximate saturation 
has been reached. This condition is 
always revealed when the annual sales 
of a commodity commence to parallel 
the growth of population. 

New England takes 7 per cent of all 
passenger cars sold in the United 
States. The 7 per cent is made up of 
cars of all the principal manufacturers. 
It is the conclusion of the writer after 
a number of years of careful observa- 
tion of automobile sales and several 
other lines, that a car or any com- 
modity on becoming established in a 
community attains a certain economic 
position, i.e., its share of the annual 
business varies little from year to year. 
This annual share may be showing 
even a faster annual increase than the 
industry as a whole, or it may be just 
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The curves of growth of population and of passenger car registration in New England 
are rapidly becoming parallel. Realizing this, it is absurd to try to change consumption 
by forcing methods, says Mr. Prescott. 


keeping pace with the annual increase 
of the whole industry. 

Of course, this does not mean after 
a position in the field has been at- 
tained, that a manufacturer of any 
product must not be constantly alert to 
maintain his position. The minute the 
manufacturer lags or fails to keep his 
product or his selling effort up to 
standard, he commences to slip. His 
slipping is always some other com- 
pany’s gain. It is not easy to hold a 
position even after it has been secured, 
for there are always a number of 
others seeking it, but it is much less 
difficult to continue to secure a share 
than it is to regain a position when it 
is once lost. So it behooves any 
manufacturer to keep abreast of the 
times. In order to do that, it is im- 
perative that he collect monthly (if 
possible) accurate and reliable infor- 
mation and continue to do so until 
he has enough to show a trend. That 
trend should be continued, as various 
trends of his business are among his 
best guides. 

For example, let us suppose a 
manufacturer of a low-priced car en- 
joys about 20 per cent of the low price 
sales in New England and for appar- 
ently good reasons decides to increase 
his production 50,000 cars. That 
would mean, if 7 per cent of his total 


sales went to New England, that 3,500 
cars of the 50,000 increase would be 
allotted to this section of the country. 
Carrying our example a step further, 
suppose his share of the annual in- 
crease in sales was only 2,500 cars, 
that would mean that if dealers were 
forced to take the full estimated quota, 
they would be compelled to accept 
1,000 cars more than could be absorb- 
ed in the New England market and 
consequently, if disposed of at all, the 
cars would have to be sold by long 
trades which make unprofitable busi- 
ness. 

It would mean that the profits of 
some dealers would be greatly cur- 
tailed, some practically eliminated, 
and for some it would mean failure. 
This practice has been common not 
only to the motor industry but to many 
others, though the practice is much 
reduced among the motor car manu- 
facturers at the present time, for they 
have found from sad experience that 
they cannot make profits unless the 
dealers do. 

Many manufacturers of passenger 
cars now have representation in sev- 
eral price-classes, ranging in some 
cases from the low to the high. In 


allotting cars, dealers of some of the 
manufacturers are often induced, or 
even compelled, to take a larger pro- 


portion of the higher priced cars than 
their market will take. 

Of the cars sold in New England 
the division is as follows into the 
various price-classes: 

Low-Priced Cars (Under 


a eee eee ee 60 per cent 
Medium-Priced Cars ($1,- 

000 to $2,000) ...... 34 per cent 
High-Priced Cars ($2,000 

di ant 6 per cent 


These ratios, over a period of years, 
do not change a great deal, though 
they may vary slightly from year to 
year. They indicate quite clearly the 
character of the New England market. 
Of course, it is to be expected that the 
sale of low-priced cars would greatly 
dominate sales of other cars, but the 
real interest lies in the fact that in 
some sections the low-priced car sales 
will be 80 per cent of the total and 
high-priced sales less than 1 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, the percentage of 
high-priced cars sold in New England 
is somewhat higher than the national 
average. 

No amount of high-pressure selling 
can change materially the buying 
standard of New England as indicated 
by the above percentages. Therefore, 
when car manufacturers crowd the 
dealers with more cars in any price 

(Continued on page 655) 
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Newspaper Advertising Adds 10,000 
New Outlets in Four Months 


BY D. G BAIRD 


To dealers and distributors McAleer’s 
automobile polish was “just another 
polish” among hundreds of similar prod- 
ucts, but when the company began to 
back up personal sales effort with local- 
ized advertising, sales jumped, and they 
quickly obtained national distribution. 


HAT it is the progressive ad- 
vertiser who wins in a crowded 
| field of keen competitors and 
that distributors and dealers 
tally around the standard of the manu- 
facturet who backs his product with 
localized advertising in their own 
newspapers are two vital facts impres- 
sively brought to attention by the ex- 
perience of the C. H. McAleer Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of automobile polishing 
products. 

McAleer is one of the youngest 
entries in a field of approximately 
2,800 contestants. Most of them are 
small and unstable; many do only a 
little local business. In fact, so far 
as known, McAleer is the only one 
teally doing a national business. But 
five years ago, McAleer was the 
smallest of the whole host; so small 
that his manufacturing Operations 
wete being carried on in the basement 
of his home, with a wash tub as his 
Principal equipment. 

Today McAleer leads the field. 
The new McAleer factory in Detroit 
is the largest of its kind in the world, 
the company is “in the million dollar 
class,” it has aggressive distribution 
In every first line center in the coun- 
tty, and it is just getting well started. 

The McAleer story parallels, in a 
way, those of the spark plug, tire, oil 
Iter, and other manufacturers of auto- 
mobile parts and accessories outstand- 
ingly successful. All sold the motor 
Car manufacturers first, then used the 
york cats were factory-equipped 

product to sell replacements 
to the car owner. 


For the first two years after he de- 


When this company 
began newspaper ad- 
vertising, one distrib- 
utor placed a $7,000 
order, which was 
more than the firm 
used to sell a score 
of distributors to- 
gether. 


Tom Walton, vice- 
president in charge 
of sales, McAleer 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
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McAleer’s 


POLISHING PRODUCTS 


veloped his formula, McAleer devoted 
all his efforts to selling his product 
to automobile and automobile body 
manufacturers. He was_ successful. 
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Then unsolicited orders began to come 
in from those who had learned Mc- 
Aleer’s polishing products were used 
by a majority of car manufacturers. 
Some paint distributors were taken on 
and by the end of 1927 about 20 per 
cent of the business was through dis- 
tributors and 80 per cent was with 
car and body manufacturers, some 90 
pet cent of whom had been prevailed 
upon to use the product. 

At the beginning of 1928, McAleer 
had eighty-three distributors. 

Then it was decided to address na- 
tional advertising to the car owner and 
to make a more aggressive bid for 
general distribution in the automotive 
supply field. Eight one-page adver- 
tisements were published in a leading 
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A paint shop operator is being told by the counter salesman of a distributor that 92 per cent of the motor 


cars are finished at the factory with McAleer’s polish. 


national weekly during the spring and 
summer. 

Five men, who had long and suc- 
cessful experience in the automotive 
supply industry or allied lines, were 
chosen as district managers and the 
sales force was considerably enlarged. 

By the end of 1928, McAleer had 
516 distributors, representing every 
first-line point of distribution in the 
country. 

Business had shown a large increase, 
but even that was not enough. Lining 
up an army of distributors doesn’t 
mean much unless those distributors 
can sell their dealers and the dealers, 
in turn, can pass the goods on to the 
public. 

“That was the logical course to pur- 
sue, though,” Tom Walton, vice- 
president in charge of sales, pointed 
out. “The first thing was to get the 
distributors and help them line up 
dealers; then move the goods off their 
shelves. 

“In considering how best to do this, 
we were impressed with two facts; 
that we had to sell something other 
than polish, and that sales outlets are 
not greatly interested in national ad- 
vertising. 

“We have good reason to claim that 
ours is the best polish in the world 
and it was only natural that we at first 
based our selling on this high quality. 
We told all and sundry that ours was 
the best polish in the world and we 
were prepared to prove it. But we 
soon found that dealers didn’t want 
to buy the best polish in the world. 
They didn’t want to buy any polish at 
all. They had plenty of polish. They 
usually had from three to a dozen dif- 
ferent brands of polish already on 


their shelves and it stayed there. Any 
number of other manufacturers and a 
host of street-corner demonstrators 
were also claiming theirs the best pol- 
ish in the world so our claim didn’t 
make a very deep impression on deal- 
ets already overstocked with polish. 
To attempt to prove it by comparative 
tests was a prohibitive task and prob- 
ably wouldn’t have got us very far, 
anyway. Distributors and dealers are 
not interested in the best product so 
much as they are in the product that 
sells best. 

“We had done some national ad- 
vertising which had served to popular- 
ize the brand to a certain extent, but 
we weren't winning the cooperation 
of distributors and dealers as we 
hoped. 

“Without going into the relative 
merits of different forms of advertis- 
ing, the fact is that our experience in- 
dicates that distributors and dealers 
want localized advertising, preferably 
newspaper advertising. They will 
stock and push the brand advertised in 
their own local paper much more 
readily and energetically than if it 
were backed by all the other forms of 
advertising, but was not advertised in 
their own local paper. 

“We had the best advertising and 
selling point possible in the fact that 
our product is used on over 90 per 
cent of all the automobiles produced 
in America. 

“Our course, then, seemed quite 
clear. I told our salesmen that the 


first one I caught carrying samples or 
offering to demonstrate would be shot 
at sunrise. They were to quit selling 
the best polish in the world, too. All 
we wanted them to do was emphasize 


the fact that 92 per cent of all cars 
are factory-finished with McAleer's 
polishing products. 

‘At the same time, we would carry 
the same story to the public through 
the medium of localized national ad- 
vertising. 

“I went to one of the biggest dis- 
tributors in the country and told him 
our plans. I proposed to launch an 
advertising campaign in his local 
newspaper and to send in a crew of 
specialty salesmen to help him sell 
dealers. He gave me an order for 
$7,000 worth of polish, more than we 
used to sell a score or so distributors 
together. Incidentally, he has already 
reordered. 

‘Here's an even better example of 
how dealers jump at such a proposi- 
tion. I went to one distributor, told 
him of our proposed newspaper cam- 
paign in this city, and suggested that 
he havehis salesmen call their best 
dealers on the phone and propose to 
list them in the ad if they would buy 
a case of the polish at $14.40. 

“He was a bit skeptical of being 
able to sell dealers so easily, but 
agreed to try it. He called in his 
eleven salesmen the next morning, 
gave each ten nickels, and told them 
to call their ten best customers and 
make this proposition, after telling the 
dealers about the local newspaper cam- 
paign. 

“The salesmen got seventy-seven 
orders out of a possible 110 and that 
night they turned in twenty-four 
more. 

“In another city I made the same 
proposition to a distributor and he 
didn’t believe it would work. After 

(Continued on page 667) 
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All the Business We Can Handle 
Without Cold Canvass Calls 


BY KR. CG BALL 
President, Philadelphia Gear Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Philadelphia Gear Works cuts sales costs to the 
bone by placing the entire burden of locating live 
prospects on their industrial advertising. The com- 
pany’s sales force of twelve men—all engineers—call 
on buyers only in answer to inquiries originating 
through the industrial paper advertising messages. 


EEPING a sales force of 
k twelve busy answering inquir- 


ies alone is what a consistent 

and heavy advertising cam- 
paign in the industrial press is doing 
for the Philadelphia Gear Works. 

Organized forty-nine years ago the 
Philadelphia Gear Works has grown 
to a plant area of 120,000 square feet 
without any cold turkey calls on the 
part of the company’s sales force. In- 
dustrial paper advertising alone has 
borne the brunt of establishing the 
reputation of Philadelphia Gears so 
that today a Philadelphia Gear Works’ 
representative calls only in answer to 
a direct inquiry this advertising has 
brought in. 

Equipped to manufacture gears and 
speed reducing units of all sizes and 
types, the Philadelphia Gear Works at 
one time tried distribution through the 
mill supply jobber. Often when the 
jobber received an inquiry his sales- 
man was not equipped to service it. 
He had to call upon the Philadelphia 
Gear Works to help him sell the pros- 
pect. Other times, he knew just 
enough to be dangerous because his 
recommendations to the prospect 
lacked engineering knowledge. In 
almost every mill supply jobber dis- 
tribution was unsatisfactory, and this 
method of distribution was discon- 
tinued, 

Industrial paper advertising was 
trusted to accomplish many things, 
ptimarily to bring inquiries for gears. 
_ Effective industrial paper advertis- 
ing has enabled the Philadelphia Gear 

orks to carry through another substi- 
tution. Instead of salesmen, engineers 
are now used to contact customers and 


prospects. Before the company’s rep- 
resentative was both salesman and en- 
gineer; today the representative 
clinches the order on engineering 
ability alone. With advertising to 
establish the company’s reputation and 
create. the need, the representative can 
concentrate on the engineering of each 
sales situation. In view of the rapid 
growth of the company, this policy 


seems successful both with the com- 
pany and the customer. 

A trade character, ‘Phillie Gear,” 
has turned the advertising trick, mak- 
ing the advertising not only read but 
acted upon. In shirt sleeves and over- 
alls Phillie Gear looks ready for busi- 
ness. Through full pages in several 
leading industrial papers, Phillie Gear 
takes the reader through the produc- 
tion facilities of the plant. He is gay 
or serious, as the occasion demands. 
Never is he dull. 

Constantly recurring throughout his 
advertising messages is his ability to 
handle quick gear production. A 
sample advertisement of this type 
treats this fundamental idea. Topped 
by a photograph of Phillie Gear work- 
ing at a drafting table, this advertise- 
ment’s headline says: “Here's me 
sketching a gimcrack for handling 
work faster!”. The main text follows: 
“I’m always figuring out new ways to 
rush those rush orders. That's what 
makes life interesting. Every once in 

(Continued on page 668) 


Phillie Gear, 
ready for work, 
and full of good 
advice about 
gears, has put a 
human _ interest 
element into the 
industrial adver- 
tising of the 
Philad elpbia 
Gear Works. 


: DELPHIA 


Branch Sales and Engineering Office: 
12 $ 


Gears! Gears for hurry- 
up orders and gear break 
down jobs! Gears, laree 
and small—all kinds—all 
types—and most all of ’em 
marked “RUSH!” Ou: 
new, big shops, chuck full 
of the latest machines for 
QUICK GEAR PRO. 
DUCTION are a-hum- 
ming. But YOU get the 
same attention, whether 
you want one gear or a car 

load! This big hook’s al 

Ways on the jump-—so are 
the workmen and ma- 
chines. And every gear 
we put out 1s backed by 
nearly 50 years’ EXPERI 

ENCE. Yes sir—hook up 
with Phillie Gear and be 
satisfied on quality and de- 
liveries! 
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This plane recently delivered 
a rush order of snake-bite 
serum from San Antonio to 
Port Lavaca, Texas, in one 
hour and thirty-five minutes— 
in time to save the life of a 
boy who had been bitten. 


Air Delivery Now the Latest 
Wrinkle in Jobber Service 


BY RUEL McDANIEL 


Any number of manufacturers are using airplanes 
for the rush delivery of stocks, and now jobbers 
have adopted the idea for servicing dealers. Here 
executives of the San Antonio Drug Company and 
John S. Cox & Son, automotive parts distributor of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, tell why such a service pays. 


URING the past few years the 
economic need of the jobber 
in the modern scheme of dis- 
tribution has been questioned 
in some quarters. The composite 
ultimatum issued by those served by 
the jobber is, ‘Give us service in keep- 
ing with modern conditions, and give 
it speedily, or we can’t use you.” 
And far-visioned jobbers are giving 
just such a service. There are two 
outstanding examples typical of the 
new idea in jobber service. They per- 
sonify the modern service idea, for 
they provide as a part of their regular 
setvice to their territory reliable air- 


plane delivery to distant dealers. 

What these two jobbing firms are 
doing in airplane delivery is illustra- 
tive, to many business leaders allied 
with the distribution field, of the im- 
portance of the airplane in the general 
service of the progressive jobber a few 
years hence. Not only is the experi- 
ence of these two distributors sugges- 
tive to others in their industry, but 
their leadership and investigation into 
the uses of airplanes in modern whole- 
sale selling offer practical information 
for the average manufacturer who 
seeks to _— in step with the modern 
selling parade. 
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These two typical jobbing concerns 
which have found the airplane a prac- 
tical part of their selling plan are in 
widely separated districts and represent 
as widely divergent fields; yet there is 
a marked similarity in the experiences 
of the two firms in this form of sell- 
ing and service. 

One of these firms is the San An- 
tonio Drug Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. The other is John S. Cox & 
Son, automotive parts and supplies dis- 
tributor, of Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Both have used airplanes long enough 
to know their value. 

Primarily, both of these concerns 
use their airplanes for delivery rather 
than for selling; but obviously satis- 
factory delivery is an essential part of 
selling. 

“Superior service naturally builds 
business,’ declares William Ochse, 
president of the San Antonio Drug 
Company, “‘and speed has come to be 
an essential part of service. Our com- 
pany believes in the survival of the 
fleetest as well as the fittest, because 
today speed is a part of fitness.” 

Late in 1927, this firm announced 
to the trade that it was prepared to 
render airplane delivery at any time 
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and to any part of its regularly desig- 
nated territory. There were questions 
as to the practicability of the plan and 
whispers that it was merely a passing 
fad or publicity stunt. Nevertheless, 
the company has been using airplane 
delivery for a year and a half and 
there is no indication that it ever will 
be discontinued. 

“We keep our plane ready for in- 
stant duty at all times,’ Mr. Ochse 
explains, “and we feel that it is a 
profitable investment. Naturally we 
have no intention of discontinuing it; 
and probably the demand for airplane 
delivery may eventually grow to such 
a point that we will have to add other 
planes in order to render the proper 
service. 


An Investment in Good Will 


“We bought the ship to operate as 
an investment. Not merely as an in- 
dependent profit-making venture, be- 
cause no delivery service is that, but 
as an investment in good will built 
through superior service to customers.” 

The company owns its plane out- 
right. It has capacity for two men, 
including the pilot. It is called the 
“Fidelity First’? and conspicuously 
bears this name as well as that of the 
company, thus serving as a constant 
flying advertisement. The craft is 
stored at a San Antonio airport. 

By special arrangement, a pilot sta- 
tioned at the flying field is at all times 
available for piloting the 


pointed out, ‘‘that the ship was used 
only in making comparatively long 
trips, making the average cost per trip 
seem rather high. We never use the 
airplane for deliveries of less than 
thirty-five or forty miles, for we find 
we can reach such points as quickly 
by motorcycle or similar means, be- 
cause of the time consumed in getting 
to the flying field, warming up the 
ship and getting under way.” 
Obviously the company uses its air- 
plane primarily for emergency de- 
liveries. One of the most common 
uses is in the delivery of rattlesnake 
serum to distant ranches in the South- 
west. Since it is not practical for re- 
tail druggists to carry this commodity 
in stock and because it is imperative 
that it be administered as quickly as 
possible after the bite, it is reasonable 
to assume that the firm is performing 
an appreciated service which reflects 
favorably on business in general. 
Exigencies calling for the use of the 
airplane provide not only good will 
for the company but incidentally incur 
much good publicity for the San An- 
tonio Drug Company. A recent in- 
stance was the delivery of anti-venum 
serum to Port Lavaca, Texas, from San 
Antonio, to be used for a small boy 
bitten by a rattlesnake. Another 
emergency call which resulted in fav- 
orable publicity was for anti-rabies 
serum which was delivered by the 
plane to Brownsville, Texas. News- 


papers quoted Mr. Knecht as saying, 
after narrowly escaping an accident on 
the Brownsville field that “When one 
flies in the service of humanity, such 
adventures are part of the day's work.” 

The company makes deliveries 
direct to dealers, only upon their 
order. They take charge of the goods 
and complete the sale in the usual 
way. Neither the dealers’ customers 
nor the dealers pay anything extra for 
this airplane delivery. 

John S. Cox & Son are pioneers in 
airplane delivery in the middle-west. 
This firm, like the Texas jobbing con- 
cern, looks upon this speed delivery 
simply as an investment in service 
which is an essential to the building 
of future business and as such it is 
considered profitable. 


Two Types of Air Delivery 


This firm has two types of airplane 
delivery service. One of these the 
dealer-customer pays for as he uses it; 
the other is free, the same as automo- 
bile delivery routine in the city and 
nearby towns. One type of flight is 
designated by the company as ‘“‘spe- 
cial’; the other is ‘‘scheduled.”’ 

If a dealer has a customer who must 
have a certain automotive part at once 
and is willing to pay for the extra 
cost of getting it there quickly, he or- 
ders it by airplane delivery and pays 
accordingly. For a twenty-five mile 
flight the firm charges the dealer $5; 

and that increases up to 


ship; and he is paid for 
the flying he actually per- 
forms. The company pays 


$20 for a special delivery 
flight of 100 miles. 
As a matter of publicity 


the airport a flat rate for 
storage and service as 
needed. 

The company does not 
depend solely upon airport 
flyers, however, for the 
piloting of its ship. F. G. 
Knecht, assistant traffic 
manager of the firm, not 
only accompanies the ship 
on each of its trips, but is 
also a practical pilo: and 
can take charge of the 
plane at any time that it 
is not possible to secure a 
tegular pilot for a trip. 

It cost the firm an aver- 
age of $50 a delivery 
flight during the first year 
of its aerial delivery serv- 
ice, not including depreci- 


ation of the plane, accord-. 


ing to J. G. Finnegan, ad- 
Vertising manager of the 
firm. The total cost of 
Operation during the first 
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for both the company and 
its dealers, it makes regu- 
larly scheduled deliveries 
periodically throughout the 
territory. Salesmen tell 
their customers of these 
proposed flights and in- 
form them that they may 
order goods for airplane 
delivery without extra cost 
to them. Each scheduled 
delivery is ballyhooed 
freely and as a _ con- 
sequence, crowds greet the 
plane when it arrives. 
“Naturally our airplane 
delivery service does not 
pay for itself,” explains 
Paul S. Cox, “but for that 
matter, what form of de- 
livery service is oe 
porting? The average jo 
ber spends thousands of 
dollars a year to make 
prompt delivery by auto- 
mobile and considers it a 


twelve months was about 


$2,500. 
“It should be remem- 
bered,” Mr. Finnegan 


San Antonio Drug Company dealers distributed this broad- 
side among their customers to sell the idea that they were 
equipped to render the limit of service where conditions 


demand it. 


good investment in sales- 
building. Why should not 
airplane delivery be con- 
sidered in the same light?” 
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Why the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
Abolished the ‘‘Clandestine’’ Rule 


BY JAMES TRUE 


HE purpose of the Federal 
Trade Commission in rescinding 
its so-called “clandestine” trade 
practice conference rule appar- 
ently has been widely misunderstood. 
Certain publications have used the 
subject as a basis for adverse criticism 
of the commission, while others have 
discussed it erroneously as applying to 
and affecting all approved resolutions 
of trade practice conferences. The 
truth is that the rule has had too short 
a life to have been proved of special 
value, and that, since it applied to only 
a very small part of the commission's 
activities, it cannot rightly be consid- 
ered to have been generally important. 
Unfortunately, the wording of the 
rule is misleading. It reads: ‘That 
the clandestine violation of any of the 
said resolutions, those accepted by the 
Federal Trade Commission merely as 
expressions of the industry, as well as 
those approved by said commission, 
shall be deemed unfair methods of 
competition.” 


Group 1 Unaffected 


This plainly includes Group 1 
resolutions as well as Group 2; but the 
rescinding of the rule does not in any 
way affect the Group 1 resolutions of 
any past conference, nor will it affect 
any in the future. 

All resolutions, passed by a trade 
practice conference, which the commis- 
sion approves, are included in the first 
group, and they are considered by the 
commission as coming within the reach 
of the laws under which it operates. 
Therefore, no rule that the commis- 
sion adopts can affect the validity of 
Group 1 resolutions. From every point 
of view they remain as they were be- 
fore the rescinding of the rule. 

Resolutions passed by a trade prac- 
tice conference which do not come 
within the regulations of the Clayton 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts, 
but which the commission accepts as 
expressions of the industry, are in- 
cluded in Group 2. Generally speak- 
ing, these resolutions are those better 
minds of an industry wish to adopt for 
the betterment of their various busi- 
nesses morally, ethically and eco- 
nomically; but since this group of 
resolutions is passed for the purpose 
of eliminating practices which are not 
illegal, the conferences have attempted 
to enforce the resolutions through 
agreement. 


On last Tuesday Edgar A. McCul- 
loch, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, emphasized the fact that 
the so-called clandestine rule was 
adopted solely for the purpose of as- 
sisting industries to govern themselves. 
The chairman presided at the confer- 
ence of the cotton-seed mill industry 
last year, which was the first to have 
a resolution approved by the commis- 
sion dealing with a clandestine rule. 
Later, in October of last year, the 
commission declared that the rule 
would be applied to violations of 
all trade practice conference resolu- 
tions, and the chairman, in his dis- 
senting opinion on the rescinding of 
the rule, pointed out that the rule 
had been properly termed a policy of 
the commission, and he clearly proved 
the unfairness off all charges to the 
effect that, in adopting the rule, the 
commission was attempting to make 
lzws as well as to administer them. 

The chairman explained that the 
commission’s policy was first declared 
in what has come to be known as the 
“‘Rawn Letter,” relating to the con- 
ference of the millwork industry, the 
declaration being “That the clandes- 
tine violation of any Group 2 resolu- 
tions by one who has subscribed 
thereto in consideration of the like 
subscription by other members in his 
industry, is in and of itself an unfair 
method of competition, calling for 
action by the commission.” 


Secrecy the Essential Element 


In his dissenting opinion, Mr. Mc- 
Culloch cited the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Gratz case (253 U. S. 
421) to support his view, and said: “It 
will be noted that secrecy is the essen- 
tial element, in the violation of 
mutually established rules, which is 
held to constitute unfairness—not 
open violations nor violations by those 
who have not agreed to abide by the 
rules.” 

Also, quoting from the Supreme 
Ccurt decision mentioned, the chair- 
man said further: ‘‘Secret violation of 
a lawful compact between competitors 
in trade would clearly seem to consti- 
tute ‘deception, fraud and bad faith,’ 
and to be ‘opposed to good morals.’ 
And it may also result in a ‘tendency 
to hinder competition.’ ” 

A typical example of the conference 
rules or resolutions which were gov- 
erned by the clandestine rule is fur- 


nished by one which has _ been 
discussed at length at several trade 
practice conferences and which would 
prohibit free truck delivery. In some 
instances this free service may be con- 
sidered as a means of discriminating 
in price and as tending to create un- 
fair competition, but it cannot be 
regulated nor eliminated by existing 
federal law. 

In several industries, and notably 
in the distribution of food products, 
the free delivery of goods by whole- 
salers and others appears to be one of 
the most serious of present problems. 
Because its rapid development is due 
to competitive conditions, rather than 
to economic demands, many members 
of the industries concerned consider 
that free delivery transfers a necessary 
expense from one factor of distribu- 
tion, where it belongs, to another 
factor where it is responsible for a 
burdensome and uneconomic _handi- 
cap. No industry, however, has suc- 
ceeded in inducing all of its members 
to agree to discontinue free delivery 
service. 


Weakness of Resolutions 


In practice the great weakness of all 
Group 2 conference resolutions, as 
well as of the rescinded rule, is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that only 
those members of an industry or par- 
ties to a trade practice conference who 
approved and signed the resolutions 
were governed by them. It is under- 
stood that the food industry has failed 
completely to enforce all Group 2 
resolutions passed by its conference 
held in Chicago last fall, for the rea- 
son that comparatively few of the 
members of the industry will sign 
them. The reason for refusal appears 
to be sound, and holds that those who 
sign the resolutions will place them- 
selves in a position that will be taken 
advantage of by competitors who will 
not sign. 

For this reason, doubtless, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has decided to 
devote all of its available time to the 
enforcement of those conference reso- 
lutions which come within the regula- 
tion of the laws, and to withdraw its 
effort to assist industries in the en- 
forcement of borderline rules and 
ethical resolutions. Hence, it has re- 
scinded a rule which applied only to 
practices which were not illegal in 
themselves, and which could be con- 
sidered as prohibited by law only when 
they were used clandestinely and in 
violation of an agreement. 


The name of Sanitary & Heating Engineer- 
ing has been changed to Sanitary & Heat- 
ing Age. Although the typographical 
dress of the publication has been mod- 
ernized, the overall and type page sizes 
remain the same. 
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Blue and Brown Prove Best-Pulling 
Colors for Booklet Covers 


BY J. F. KERWIN 


HE attention value, and, conse- 
quently, the distribution, of 
“take one” booklets can be 
greatly increased by the use of 
colored covers and the color chosen 
has a direct bearing on results, it has 
been shown by the advertising depart- 
ment of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit. The conclusions reached 
should be of interest and value to all 
who distribute booklets, folders, direct- 
mail and other advertising literature. 

The Union Trust Company bound 
one booklet in ten different 
colors and found that even 
the least popular of the ten 
colors increased the distri- 
bution of that piece nearly 
26 per cent, while dark 
blue and brown, the two 
most popular colors, have 
brought an average increase 
of nearly 65 per cent when 
used continuously over a 
period of six months. 

This financial institution 
produced a little library of 
booklets treating various 
services it performs. All 
booklets were of uniform 
size and binding, the covers 
being of drab heavy paper. 
This uniformity was con- 
sidered advantageous _ be- 
cause the booklets were 
designed to fit conveniently 
in the top drawer of office 
desks and were easily rec- 
ognized as a series. 

It proved to be a distinct 
disadvantage, however, 
when the booklets were dis- 
played, as they all looked 
alike, the only difference 
being in the titles on 
the covers. There was a 
very apparent lack of 
variety and the only way a 
patron could tell whether 
he had seen a certain book- 
let was to inspect the titles 
closely. 

Five literature panels 
were stationed at strategic 
points throughout the build- 
ing, each panel being thirty 

y forty-two inches, mount- 


ed on an easel, and having thirteen 
holders, or pockets, for display. The 
pockets were adjustable to permit dis- 
playing the entire front cover of the 
outermost booklet in each holder. 
The capacity of most of the pockets 
was six twenty-four-page booklets. 
Messenger boys serviced the boards, 
reporting the number of pieces they 
placed in the pockets. At the end of 
each month a report was prepared 
showing the total number of pieces 
thus distributed of each kind and 
from each board. A total of 26,716 
pieces of literature were distributed 
from these panels during the first 


Tests as to the effectiveness of ten colors were made 
on five literature boards, stationed at strategic 
points in the Union Trust Company building, at 

Detroit. The contents were the same. 
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twelve months that they were in use. 

Believing that colored covers would 
stimulate the distribution of the book- 
lets, the advertising department 
selected ten different color cover 
stocks and had eleven copies of one of 
the booklets bound in each color. 
Eight of the ten colors were attractive 
shades of orange, orange-yellow, 
green, cream, pale blue, light green, 
light orange and lavender; the other 
two were printed from reverse plates 
in dark blue and brown on white 
stock, leaving the titles in white. 

The title was, in each case, printed 
in colors harmonizing with the cover 
colors. For instance, black ink 
was used with the deep and 
light orange covers; dark green 
with the pale blue and light 
green; gray with yellow-orange, 
reddish brown with cream and 
brown with lavender. 

The book selected for the test 
was ‘entitled, ““How the Union 
Trust Company Can Serve You,” 
presenting a brief survey of the 
many services the institution 
performs. Its average distribu- 
tion from the five panels before 
the colored covers were tried 
had been 139 copies a month. 

For the purposes of the color 
test, one pocket on each of the 
five panels was reserved exclu- 
sively for this booklet. Only 
one color at a time was tested. 
Each color was displayed for 
fourteen days. The supply of 
booklets in that color lasted that 
long with one exception. 

The tests were carried on con- 
tinuously from January 3 to May 
15, 1928, and a further record was 
kept of the distribution of this 
booklet, in the colors adopted, 
during the remainder of the year. 

The supply of the book- 
let in dark blue cover was 
practically exhausted in 
eight days, there being only 
seven copies left at the end 
of that period. Ninety-three 
were taken in eight days, 

Or an average of 11.62 per day. 
At this rate, 162 copies would 
have been taken in fourteen days. 
More than 100 copies of the 
brown ones were on hand and 
140 of these were taken in four- 
teen days. 
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The table above shows the results 
of the tests in chronological order, the 
last column indicating the total num- 
ber of booklets of each color taken 
from all five of the panels: 

Rearranging the table in the order 
of preferences, assuming that the dark 
blue would have continued to meet the 
same degree of favor, we have these 
results : 


Number 
Color Taken. 
SS re 162 
Ne as tn ie ihe DASE RED 140 
NE gic oki me ene e 94 
(SOFC CCE CO 93 
BE NO a ee ieee cnees 88 
VOOw-OMenge .... 0655 0550s 87 
NE cies % pais eh Ae oo oe 
Tee 85 
NE sis eee eens waviadaks 78 
Se eee ee rere 77 


Dark blue had a considerable lead 
over brown and these two colors were 
miles ahead of any other. It is inter- 
esting to observe, also, that pale blue 
comes next and is followed by green, 
which is closely related to blue. 
When a light green was used, though, 
distribution fell off materially. 

Light orange proved to be the least 
attractive color of the ten, yet this 
least popular color resulted in a dis- 
tribution of seventy-seven copies in 
two weeks, or at the rate of about 175 
copies a month; an increase of 25.9 
per cent over the average distribution 
of 139 copies a month in drab cover. 

Convinced that dark blue and 
brown were unquestionably favorite 
colors, the management produced this 
booklet in these two colors and kept 
a record of its distribution during the 
following six months to determine 
whether the popularity would last. It 
did. During the six months’ period 
1,373 copies of the booklet were 
taken from the literature panels, or an 
werage of 229 a month. This was a 
gain of 64.7 per cent over the month- 
ly average before colored covers were 
introduced. 

It is noteworthy that these six 
months included the vacation period. 
Oddly enough, however, distribution 
fell off in July, rallied in August, and 


declined again in September, only to 
bounce back again in October. The 
exact figures: June, 249; July, 203; 
August, 241; September, 209, Oc- 
tober, 220. 

“These tests convinced us of several 
important facts,” said C. A. Morris, 
assistant advertising manager. ‘They 
proved to our entire satisfaction that 
a prominent display of literature at 
strategic points, without other adver- 
tisement, is sufficient to attract in- 
terested attention; that the number of 
booklets, folders or other pieces taken 
by patrons can be stimulated to a 
marked degree by creating attractive, 
colorful covers for the material dis- 
played; that simple colors, such as 
dark blue and brown, have the strong- 
est appeal; and that any advertiser 
should study and analyze public pref- 
erence to learn the most effective ap- 
peals. 

“We are not artists or color experts. 
We don’t pretend to know why dark 


have always proved helpful. Among 
others, we have experimented with the 
titles of our booklets. 

“The former title of the booklet 
with which we made the color tests, 
for example, was ‘Union Trust Com- 
pany Services for the Individual.’ We 
changed that to ‘How the Union Trust 
Company Can Serve You,’ and got a 
15 per cent increase in distribution. 

“A booklet descriptive of our safety 
deposit vaults entitled, ‘A Word to 
the Wise Is Sufficient,’ moved very 
little until we changed the title. 

“The most popular of all our book- 
lets has long been one bearing a two- 
word title, “Your Will.’ ” 

It is not expected, of course, that 
the reader will draw the conclusion 
that blue and brown are always to be 
chosen for booklet covers regardless 
of the type of business or the purpose 
of the piece; this article is merely 
meant to indicate that such items 
as cover stock do materially affect 
the pulling power of advertising 
material. 


Stylist Has Hunch on Hassocks 
and Creates Rush on Her Store 


in again,” the stylist of a large 
department store told its vice- 
president six months ago. 
“Don’t be silly. Nobody has bought 
a hassock since 1890,”’ was his retort. 
“Oh, we wouldn’t call them has- 
socks. We'd call them cocktail cush- 
ions. You see, more people drop in 
on Saturday and Sunday and evenings 
than there are chairs and so little has- 
socks would come in handy to sit on.” 
The stylist persisted in her hunch, 
until the buyer of interior decorations 
was prevailed upon to buy a hundred 
hassocks on his next trip to New 
York. They were by no means easy to 
find, but he finally rounded them up. 
At 10:30, the morning they were 
put in stock, the buyer rushed into the 
vice-president’s office with this news: 
“We've sold the 100 hassocks and 
have 125 orders on the books.” 


‘| BELIEVE hassocks are coming 


The store wired to New York and 
ordered all the hassocks it could lay 
hands on and sold them easily. 

A fine patent leather hassock caught 
the buyer’s eye on his next trip to mar- 
ket and he promptly ordered 1,000 of 
them. They were put on sale, an- 
nounced in an advertisement, and only 
four were sold. 

The stylist was called in and after 
one look at the new cocktail cushions, 
she announced: 

“They're too cold to sit on. Of 
course, you can’t sell them.” They 
were finally sold out at fifty cents 
apiece, in the same time it took to sell 
twice as many of other types of cush- 
ions. 

This little story was told recently by 
Paul Thomas, sales promotion mana- 
ger of Cheney Brothers, silk manufac- 
turers, in a talk at the Art Centre, 
New York. 


We Licked Price Competition 


to a Standstill 


E are primarily in the milk 

and ice cream business, but 

we staried to manufacture 

dry. skim milk about four 
years ago. At the end of the first 
eighteen months we knew there was 
something radically wrong with our 
powder sales. After studying the 
thing over it wasn’t hard to find out 
what the main difficulties were. 

The first obvious conclusion was 
that we were trying to cover too much 
territory. We had one powder sales- 
man; part of the time, two. They 
were well traveled—they covered about 
six states. They went any place they 
thought they could get an order. We 
also sold considerable volume through 
brokers. These brokers did a good job 
for us—in fact, they saved our necks 
the first year. 

Our selling was very haphazard, 
naturally. There was no regular time 
for our men to call on the trade. They 
had nothing definite to tell the buyer 
when they did go in; nothing to show 
him why he should use powder if he 
wasn't using it; nothing specific to 
show him why he should use ozr 
powder. 


Meet Price or Lose Business 


We had one man who was a good 
competent old-time salesman. He did 
fairly well. He was a good one-time 
man. But the next time around we 
usually found out that somebody else 
had come in with a lower price and 
we either had to meet the price or lose 
the business. 

We had about twenty or twenty-five 
regular customers at the end of the 
first year. That is not very many. 

We expected too much from the 
brokers. They sold about two-thirds 
of our output the first year, and they 
did a good job of it. I don’t know 
now, looking back, how they got as 
much money as they did for our pow- 
der. They sold wherever they could, 
some of it in our own town of Colum- 
bus, by brokers in New York and Chi- 
cago, just because we were asleep. 
They sold most of it, though, where 
Our powder was not known and we 


*From an address before a recent meet- 


ing of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
nc, 


BY R. B. SMALLWOOD * 


General Sales Manager, Moores & Ross, Columbus, Ohio. 


Business began to go ahead by leaps and bounds 
when this manufacturer decided to get out of the 
price-cutting free-for-all and do some real selling. 
The editors recommend this article as one of the best 
of the year, especially because it answers an emphatic 
“yes” to the question, “Can a small business grow?” 


were not known, competing against 
well-known and established brands. 
Our mistake was that we expected 
them to do the educational and pro- 
motional work that we ourselves 
should have done. They can’t do it 
on 2 per cent and 5 per cent. We 
forced them to sell upon a price basis. 

As a result of all this we found out 
that our average net f. o. b. factory 
price for the first year or year and a 
half was under the average of the 
members of the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 

In this diagnosis of ours we decided 
to make use of certain remedies to 
correct the situation. For one thing, 
we knew we must stop meeting 
prices. At first we had met them what- 
ever they were, wherever they were, 
if we wanted to sell powder. Another 
thing we decided was to work our lo- 
cal territory. We felt if there was any 
place we should be able to sell, it 
should be where we were known. 

Then we decided that instead of 
hopping all over the place we would 
start out on definite sales trips and 
that we would see every possible pow- 
der prospect. There was quite a fight 
at first to get that done. Then we 
found we must have something to tell 
these buyers if we were going to get 
the powder business—something spe- 
cific to prove to them why they should 
use powder and more reasons why they 
should use ovr powder. 

We also felt that we had better start 
selling our own brand—get a brand 
name, stick to it, and put out the best 
quality in our territory under that 
brand name. That, finally, worked 
out very well. For example, since 
that time we have manufactured and 
sold two brands of powder made by 
two different processes. Both are good 
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powders. We had no trouble in sell- 
ing our trade on either type of pow- 
der. It was all our brand and we 
stood behind it. We are still selling 
both kinds of powder. 

Last, but not least, we joined the 
Dry Milk Institute. More about that 
later. 

Then we decided we'd better go to 
school a while and learn something 
about the powder business before we 
started out again. We had a school 
that lasted off and on for several days. 
The sales department was in on it, to- 
gether with our advertising man and 
the plant and laboratory men. Each 
one was in turn teacher and pupil. 

The first question we studied was: 
“Who can use the powder? What 
different outlets do we have?” We 
had been selling only the baker be- 
fore. We found out who could use 
this powder we were making. Then 
we tried to find out why they should 
use it. I didn’t know and the sales- 
men didn’t know. We had only some 
hazy ideas. So we got all the institute 
literature we could find and studied 
that. 

Then, after finding out why anyone 
should use powder at all, we wanted 
to know why they should use our type 
of powder in preference to some other 
type. Aiter going into that we wanted 
to know why they should use our par- 
ticular kind of the general type we 
were making. We got samples of all 
the different types of powder we knew 
of that were being sold in our terri- 
tory—different processes and different 
manufacturers with the same process. 
We made all the tests. The sales de- 
partment was taught how to make 
some simple tests in the buyer’s office 
and to show the buyer how to make 
them. 
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We made ra changes in sales policy— 


1. Stopped trying to meet price competition. 


2. Began to work local territory. 
3. Called on every possible prospect in that territory — regularly 


and frequently. 


4. Dug out definite sales points and proved them. 
§. Utilized the facts furnished by our trade association. 


6. Advertised continuously instead of spasmodically. 


The next point is not original with 
me; an Irish salesman—the best pow- 
der salesman on our force—told it to 
me: he said he told the buyer that the 
price should not be of interest until 
the quality was determined. Of course, 
this same Tom Edwards comes in 
every week and kicks about our price 
being too high. Every time we raise 
the price he resigns, but still he sells 
the powder. 

We believed that we would have to 
interest the buyer in some way in the 
quality of powder before we started 
talking price. We had long ago tried 
the old method of going in and being 
confronted with, ‘“What is your 
price?” Usually we were licked right 
there unless we got him away from 
that point and started to compare pow- 
der. 

You can tell a buyer that he can go 
into a store and buy all grades of 
neckties and all kinds of socks. We 
tell him, “We are not selling a twenty- 
five cent pair of socks; neither are we 
selling an eight-cent powder.” We 
tell him there’s a difference. Then we 
try to show him what the difference is. 

We carefully studied competing 
products in our territory. We studied 
them to find out the characteristics of 
the different sorts of powder. To a 
certain extent we could recognize them 
when we saw them. If not we could 
always ask the man the kind of pow- 
der he was using; when we knew that 
we had some idea what to do about it. 

We did not knock the other pow- 
der. That never would get us very 
far. We had a man or two who tried 
that but they didn’t get many orders. 
We did endeavor to make some tests 
for the buyer. Or, better still, get him 
to make one that would show the dif- 
ference in powder. If the competing 
powder was sold upon a price basis 
we could be pretty certain that our 
powder would show up better when 
tests were made. 

To get back to a little more detail 
about why we decided to work our lo- 


LEVELLING THE SALES CURVE 
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In 1927 sales were up in the fall and dropped in November. This 
last year we went right along selling about 600 barrels a month. 
This kept us from getting panicky and lowering our prices. 


cal territory: The first reason is, of 
course, that the traveling expenses are 
lower. That is too obvious to explain. 
Another thing, we could make fre. 
quent sales and call more regularly 
and more often on the trade. The 
customer knew that every two or three 
months our man was going to come 


“back. After a year or so that regu- 


larity meant something to him. 

Then we could take advantage of 
the cumulative effect of having a con- 
siderable distribution in a small area. 
These bakers know one another. In 
district and city meetings they talk 
about things they buy. We found that 
since we sold some of them a good 
powder regularly we'd often get a 
prospect or a customer through some 
old customer. 

Of course, we could give them 
better service than they could get from 
a distant plant. We urged these bakers 
to buy powder in smaller quantities 
and let us ship it once a week or every 
two weeks and get the powder fresh, 
not keep it around a damp bake shop 
or dairy plant. We had another reason 
for that. All good spray powder is 
somewhat sensitive to moisture. We 
didn’t want them to have this powder 
too long. We wanted them to get it 
in good shape and use it up within a 
week or two, especially the little 
fellows. 

Of course, we had lower freight. 


We now have a delivered price in our 
territory, but to arrive at that delivered 
price we figured our average price in 
certain zones and added it to our old 
f. o. b. plant price. That is fair to 
everyone. The baker still pays the 
freight (as he should), but he knows 
what it is going to cost him laid down 
in his town, and the smaller buyers in 
our territory, at least, want to know 
that. We do ship a little out of Ohio 
and in that case we allow the Ohio 
freight on that business. This goes to 
a few companies in Indiana and a few 
in West Virginia. 

Then there is the matter of local 
prestige. We were able to cash in on 
that to a certain extent. We had been 
in the milk and ice cream business 
more than twenty years and, of course, 
some people knew us favorably. They 
didn’t know us so well, perhaps, in the 
baking trade and meat packing trade, 
but they had heard of the company 
and generally felt that we were fair 
and square. That did help us sell new 
prospects at times. 

The local territory—most of Ohio 
and just a little of Indiana and West 
Virginia—was laid out into nine 
routes in order to cover every city oF 
town where we had a prospect. We 
did not work Cleveland, Toledo and 
the territory close to these cities s0 
hard because of the more keenly com- 
petitive conditions there. 
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Each route required a week to cover. 
Traveling by automobile was cheaper 
for us because of the time saved. 

A man covers the entire territory at 
least every three months, sometimes in 
a week or two less than that. We give 
him a little leeway for unexpected 
things. We take a week or two to 
work our Own City. 

When we started this man out we 
insisted, after the disaster of the first 
eighteen months, that he call on every 
possible prospect in his territory, and to 
be sure he did that we got a list show- 
ing every prospect and handed it to 
him on a typewritten sheet. He made 
out a daily report on each call. That 
was hard to get for the first few 
weeks, but it started coming in and 
has come regularly every day for some 
three years. Yesterday I picked up at 
random one of these daily reports. I 
didn’t read it until this morning, but 
there are a few remarks on it that 
many sales managers will recognize. 

This is one of Tom Edwards’ sheets. 
He made twenty calls in five towns 
that day. Here -they are in order: 

“Will order later”; “Will give us 
the next order”; “Still sore over 
credit’; “Buyer out of city; left a 
sample”: “Will order later’; “Sold 
him fifteen barrels’; ‘He wants 
twenty-five barrels at 10 cents deliver- 
ed” (that is a common complaint) ; 
“Sold him ten barrels of skimmed 
condensed”; ‘Sold two barrels’; 
“Does not use powder’; “Buyer out 


of city’; “Buyer out of city,” and 
“Will order later.” 

Of course, all of this is just A, B, 
C selling. I am not bragging about 
it, but we didn’t do these things the 
first eighteen months. 

We give the salesman a list of the 
exact towns he is to call on each trip. 
For this week’s trip he made twenty- 
four towns. We mark under each 
town the prospects he is to call on and 
then we mark on the itinerary just 
what each prospect told him the last 
time he called. 

Next we tried to figure out what 
could be done in the way of making 
definite sales points. We had given 
up trying to sell on personality and 
price. We have to have a fair price, 
of course, and we want a salesman 
who has a certain pleasing personality, 
but, after all, that wasn’t the way we 
wanted to sell our powder. 

Our men carry a small demonstra- 
tion kit. It is a home-made affair. 

We test for solubility, sediment, 
flavor, and, if there is time to let the 
sample stand for a while, for acidity. 
I won't go into details of how this is 
done. 

We also had some information for 
the salesman to show the buyer about 
why other people of standing use pow- 
der—firms of some prestige. One is 
the Ohio Penitentiary, a big state in- 
stitution. They are using our powder 
consistently and have helped us get a 
lot of other institutions. We show the 


buyer authentic reports of users of 
that sort. 

We have made up a loose-leaf book- 
let which is based primarily upon this 
small book, “Seventy-five Milk Ques- 
tions Answered,” put out by the in- 
stitute. We took that information 
and built it around our own powder. 
Remember we are out to sell Franklin 
brand—our brand. This manual an- 
swers most of the questions that will 
come up. It is one of the finest pieces 
of sales literature we have ever seen. 

In the book, for example, is a letter 
from a user of powder of recognized 
standing. We also have some pictures 
of the plant and laboratory in the 
book. We have some graphic illustra- 
tions of some of the institute charts, 
selling points on use of dry skim milk 
in ice cream, one on feeding, etc. We 
have some of our own actual plant re- 
ports in this book showing the control 
we maintain over a batch of our pow- 
der, and some of our thermometer 
charts. You'd be surprised how little 
is known about powder by some of 
these men, and we believe it paid us 
to tell them at certain times why we 
go to so much trouble to give them a 
good powder and how we do it. 

The manual also includes some sedi- 
ment pads of actual runs of powder. 
We didn’t’ show all of this material 
every time we went into a place, of 
course, but where it was necessary to 
show it and where there was time, we 
did. We showed certain parts of it 


—and here is what happened to business! 


1. The increased return from sales was almost three times the in- 
creased sales expense. 

2. The net prices we received for our product, which formerly 
were below the average in our industry, have jumped every year, 
until they are now far above the average. 

3. Where the bulk of our output was formerly sold to bakers, we 
have uncovered enough new markets so that 35 per cent of our 
output is now sold elsewhere. 

4. By achieving intensive local distribution our customers built 
more business for us through word-of-mouth advertising. 

5. We have flattened out a sales curve that formerly rose to a sharp 
peak in September. 

6. We have profitably concentrated our business near home — in 
1925, 30 per cent of our output was sold in Ohio. In 1928, 80 
per cent of it was sold in Ohio. 
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West] Virginia 


Laying out the state into definite routes to be covered by automobile, 
each requiring a week, enables one salesman to see every prospect 
each ten or twelve weeks. Regular calls establish confidence. 


that seemed apropos during the con- 
versation. 

We don’t believe in sending a man 
out with a cut and dried sales talk to 
recite, nor in giving every prospect 
everything the manual includes. We 
did require our men to make tests 
sooner or later with every one of the 
good prospects in each territory. 

Our output is only 6,000 to 7,000 
barrels a year. We use an eighth of a 
cent a pound for advertising. That is 
not a great deal of money. We feel 
the best way we could use it is by di- 
rect mail, not so much to sell by mail 
as to help the salesmen sell. There 
was a time when we became very en- 
thusiastic about selling powder by mail 
without much help from salesmen, but 
that didn’t pan out very well. We do 
use the mails to help salesmen. We 
have something going out practically 
every month. Most of these letters in- 
clude some enclosure from the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute or some other 
information we have obtained from 
the institute. 

We got out one pamphlet on the 
“Art of Making Bread,” for example, 
and another on “The Art of Poultry 
Feeding.” 


We found out that it didn’t pay to 
start a mail campaign or any other sort 
of an advertising campaign and then 
stop. We had to keep everlastingly 
at it. When we started I think our 
first three months called for a piece 
every two weeks and after that we be- 
gan getting them out regularly once a 
month, both to prospects and, in many 
cases, to our regular trade. It helps 
keep us in touch with both. Our men 
get around once every three months 
or so, sometimes a little oftener—and 
this keeping in touch by mail obviates 
the necessity of more frequent trips. 

We sell our powder on ninety-day 
contract, and we like to keep in touch 
with customers during the ninety days 
because many concerns are continually 
going around offering lower-priced in- 
ferior powder. 

Another thing we felt it was wise 
to do was to let our customers know 
that we appreciated their business. 
You can do that in various ways. For 
one thing, the sales manager in charge 
of the powder always writes a letter 
when we get a new customer. We 
tell him we are glad to have his busi- 
ness, that we are going to do all we 
can to give him powder when he 


wants it and to give him the right sort 
of a product; if he needs any technical 
advice we will do our best to get it 
for him. 

This leads me into the next point. 
We often have requests for informa. 
tion that thesales department can’t 
answer. Usually the head of our la- 
boratory or the man in charge of our 
plant gets such information and an. 
swers the letter. We think it is a good 
thing for a customer to get a letter 
from the man in charge of the labora- 
tory work or the plant once in a while. 
It shows him that we are all inter- 
ested in what he is trying to do. 


Leveling the Sales Curve 


By using the above methods to se- 
cure a little more systematic selling 
we were able gradually to level our 
sales curve. We are continually trying 
to flatten this curve and keep steady 
sales coming in. In other words, we 
do not now aim to adjust our sales to 
our production. We did at one time, 
a long time ago. When we were pro- 
ducing great quantities we rushed 
around and sold large amounts, some- 
times without due regard to price. 
Now we seek to have a steady year 
round outlet and let the fluctuation in 
the production curve be taken care of 
by the fluctuations in our stocks on 
hand rather than by spasmodic selling 
effort or our price. 

The chart on page 644 tells the story 
of the improvement in one year, from 
1927 to 1928. In 1927 sales were up 
in the fall; we had to unload about 
2,000 barrels in September and Oc- 
tober. Then we dropped down to 200 
barrels in November. On the other 
hand, this last year (1928) we went 
right along selling about 600 barrels 
a month. That kept us from getting 
panicky, kept us from lowering our 
price when salesmen came in and said 
we'd have to lower it. We looked at 
these figures and decided we could 
take a chance and not lower it. 

In 1925 we sold 30 per cent of our 
total year’s output in Ohio; in 1928 
we sold 80 per cent in Ohio. In 1925 
we sold 10 per cent within twenty-five 
miles of the plant; in 1928 we sold 
35 per cent of our output in this same 
area. 

Our present sales outlets (these are 
not ideal but they are much better 
than when we started) are about as 
follows: 

Of all the powder sold in 1926 
about a third was sold direct and the 
rest went through brokers and job- 
bers. In 1928 we sold 90 per cent di- 
rect and 10 per cent through brokers 
and jobbers. Of our direct sales in 
1925 98 per cent went to bakers. In 

(Continued on page 672) 


How Unified Communication 


Would Aid American Business 


munication as represented to 
Americans by the circuits of the 

Radio Corporation of America is 
at present restricted largely to two 
coast cities, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The fact that the two great 
cable systems of the United States own 
the only land telegraph systems in the 
country and are competing with radio 
leaves but two ways in which radio 
can obtain satisfactory pickup and dis- 
tribution of foreign messages to and 
from other cities in this country: 

1. By merger with one of those 
systems. 

2. By the establishment of a do- 
mestic radio system for interior serv- 
ices, developed to a point that would 
rival the great wire companies. 


90 Per Cent from New York 


The Radio Corporation, for its 
trans-Pacific message traffic, has a con- 
tract with the land line company 
which has no trans-Pacific cables of its 
own. That company serves as a con- 
necting land link between San Fran- 
cisco and other places in the United 
States, but that same company, if of- 
fered a message at one of its 25,000 
offices to go “via Radio” to some Eu- 
ropean country, will not accept it. The 
net result of these conditions is that 
more than 90 per cent of the inter- 
national messages sent by RCA to Eu- 
rope or beyond have their origin in 
New York City. This denies to the 
business public in other cities the ad- 
vantages of radio communication. 

In Great Britain, and those of her 
colonies having radio service, every 
telegraph office is available and every 
part of the inland network is a feeder 
for radio traffic. The development of 
radio under these favorable conditions 
and the sharp cut in the long standing 
cable rates, made possible by the high 
speed and capacity of ‘the radio cir- 
cuits, brought about the crisis which 
forced a great merger of British com- 
munications. Not only are telegraph 
networks and offices of Europe a me- 
dium for the handling of radiograms, 
but in some countries, for example, 
Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
Poland, all messages not specifically 
touted by the senders are given to the 


[essision os radio com- 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


President, Radio Corporation of America. 


The International Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(with which Postal is affiliated) has already ap- 
proved the consolidation plan outlined here. The 
Western Union is opposed to it on the present basis 
of equality with the Radio Corporation—believing 
that their greater visible assets should be considered 


ahead of radio’s potential growth. 


In this article 


General Harbord tells why he thinks “controlled 
cooperation” for American cable and radio systems 
would be better than “uncontrolled competition.” 


national radio stations for transmis- 
sion abroad wherever there are corre- 
sponding stations to receive them. 

It seems certain that any telegraph 
company in the United States acquir- 
ing an interest in the existing radio 
circuits would place its offices and land 
lines at the disposal of the public 
throughout the country equally for the 
use of radio and cable and so afford 
the advantages of fast service to those 
countries having radio as the only 
direct means of communication. The 
outstanding fact about radio is that it 
has given us independent communica- 
tion with all parts of the world but, 
as has been shown, such communica- 
tion is enjoyed by little more than two 
great cities of the country and it is to 
those cities also that radio communica- 
tion is principally indebted for its 
upbuilding. 

Looking to the future of American 
communications with foreign coun- 
tries and studying the relative posi- 
tions of our telegraph, cable and radio 
systems as they exist today, one can- 
not avoid the conclusion that a com- 
bination of interests between one of 
the large telegraph-cable companies 
and the RCA would be a factor of 
great importance in the future develop- 
ment of a service commensurate with 
our standing in the world of trade and 
finance and adequate to serve our com- 
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merce in all parts of the globe. Such 
facilities would be independent of the 
telegraph and cable systems of coun- 
tries that lie between and, therefore, 
free from unfriendly interference. 
They would be inferior in no way to 
those possessed by any other great 
power. Such a combination would in- 
sure the use and advantages of these 
facilities to all people of the United 
States wherever located. 

Radio is the only means of relief 
from foreign domination of communi- 
cations. Our cable system is much the 
same today as it was before the war. 
New and faster trans-Atlantic cables 
have been added but they follow the 
same general routes touching on Brit- 
ish territory on their way to Europe 
and converging, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, on London. 

Neither of the trans-Atlantic cable 
systems of the two great telegraph 
companies of the United States go be- 
yond London, Paris and the Azores, 
although they have extensions over 
foreign leased lines to Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. London is 
the principal distributing and refor- 
warding point for other parts of the 
world and it is there that American 
participation in control or revenue 
ceases. At the Azores, terminal of 
the Western Union cable, connection 

(Continued on page 666) 
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252 Shoulders 
to the Wheel 


Bounc E a weight on a strong man’s shoulders. 
How does he take the shock? By flexing the 
knees. That's the theory of the Mohawk Flat 
- Tread Special Balloon. 252 broad shoulders take 
the brunt of the blows. 252 massive buttresses 
carry the shocks to the “knees” of the tire—the 
é=ply walls that are buile for flexing. This scien« 
tifically correct tire grips the road, spreads the 
load, saves the tread, absorbs the shocks .. . 
requires 18% lowe air pressure, which immensely 
increases traction and riding ease, Look for the 
buttressed shoulders, the distinguishing mark of 
a distinguished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


‘MOHAWKS 60 Farther! 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 
For Sixteen Years “Makers of Fine Tires 


(Belaie}-Langreich, Inc.) 


— 


To WIVES 


(Private) 


"These are oc pays.Very intelligent and kindly dogs 
often go bad in this weather. They growl and bite. 

These are also husband days. A perfectly reliable 
Act husband frequently comes home in an ugly mood, 
grumbles at the supper table and snaps at the children. 

T..¢ police compel dogs to be muzzled. They 
should compel every husband to wear a cool straw hat. 

Your husband is going to buy a straw some day 
this summer. Have him do it now ... today. 

You don’twant to go toaparty with himand feel queer 
because he is the only man wearing a hor, felt hat. 

You don’t want hot words when you've worked 
hard to getia cool supper. 

A few'minutes’in a hat store and just a few dollars 
will make a lot of difference. Speak to him kindly in 
the old loving.toné, and say to-him, “Darling, go get 
a:cool straw.” 


An explanation of 

technical design 

which arouses the 

imagination and con- 

verts otherwise dry 

facts into interesting 
details. 


The lowly frankfurt, 
of beach and road- 
side stands, asserts its 


birthright. 


(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) 


but Ine 
proud asa 
Swift's 
Premium 
am 


seeeeee because I'm a Swift's 
Premium Frankfurt made by 
Swift S Ses! mpany — and that 


means 
and esti a8 meat po 


You would understand why I 
am prond if you could see how 


mixed with purest of spices 

to stuff my immaculate casing. 

No sinews or excess fat in me! 
I'm plump—but I’m all good 
meat — tender and juicy — with 

high food value. 

T'm only a frankfart bat I'm as Premium 

any ham! ox 


When you bay “Swift's Premium” you 
know that you're getting the best there is— 
whether it’s a Swift’s Premium Frankfurt, a 
Swift's Premium Ham, or Swift's Premium 
Bacon, “Premium” is the highest honor that 
an organization of experts can bestow upon 
meat. It’s the Swift standard. 


every product that bears thename of Swift’ ‘° 


quality. $ di 
—in every athe ie 6 every 7 he pa 
standards are strict. 

vy 


a 


coe 


VE 
era’ 
1,4 


\ 
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Swift & Company 
14 Wholesale Disuioating | poo in Greate 


Central fee nn ‘Tenth Avenue 
G. J. Edwards, District Manager 


(stack-Goble 
Advertising Agency, Inc.) 


Sales 
Management 


Gallery 


It is doubtful that many wives, to 

whom the ad is ostensibly directed, 

will take this advice seriously, but 

many husbands after reading it will 
pause to think. 


te 
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There is no better time to get a cus- 

tomer than when he is a new cus- 

tomer. By identifying its oil in the 

crankcase of a new car, Quaker State 

delivers a sales talk at the earliest 
possible moment. 


a Car irom a 


careful dealer..... ' 


ko dealers are attaching his tog the sien 
ete cats they sch. It ie dcir way af saying beach aew vow — the 
it .. Pheew Bed vow 


* 
their mivress in cos nen ond when ie sale 
iw made. Hecause they arc interested it the con- 
Sinwend performmacecd the cars they sc... Recause 


> 
» erankcaxe 


QR AKER STAR OM, Revising 
+ Umaiter Sate Sprwtaticed Yoreree ile arr Reviserat me gine, 
neces ube a Senior & Seanvr Bie aah a mecetcr soe 


[ecu Vesnerivaeie waren on] 
‘Theres an extra quart in every gallon of Quaker State Motor Oil 


QUARE SATE MEOIOM STON OM QUAKER STATE HAUT MOTOR 08 — GLAKER STATE TRACTOR GMS —_QUARKH STATE €kO OFS 


(Young & Rubicam, Inc.) 


Gite... 


Your cigarette box 
Make this, | 20d your lighter~~ 
startling tst/ | yourCompact and 
‘| your tube of BOST 


NSW YORK TIMES PRIDAY JUNE Mf 1908 ee u 
a a ee —— 


WALLACH BROTHERS 


photo-radiogram STYLE NOTES 

made at the Royat Ascot race meeting 
on at ASCOT, ENGLAND é 
GOLD CUP Day, JUNE 20 The brown tobacco 
stain left by tobacco 
smoke blown through 
a handkerchief used 
to be an argument 
against cigarettes. It 
now becomes a selling 
point for dentifrice. 

Times change. 


(William Ray Gardiner Company, Inc.) 


The ultimate in news-slant advertising 
was reached last week when Wallach 
Brothers, New York, illustrated their 
re : copy the day after the race was run, with 
we SCHAFFNER & MARX Clothes sketches made at Ascot. Photo-radio- 
are designed from authentic sources ° ‘ 
Siena tui gram made it possible. 


(Direct ) 


Greenhut and Koenigsberg Outline 
$100,000,000 Newspaper Chain 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


HE coast-to-coast newspaper 

chain, recently announced by 

Eugene Greenhut of New York, 

organizer of the Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc., will represent an 
initial investment of $100,000,000, 
said Mr. Greenhut in an interview 
this week. The chain will be under 
consolidated operation and supervision 
but without interference with local 
autonomy. 

“We shall acquire as many news- 
papers of circulation of 10,000 or 
more as we find worth while and 
profitable,” Mr. Greenhut told SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

“We are creating this organization 
because we see an opportunity to do 
in the newspaper field what is being 
done successfully in other fields of na- 
tional business. 

“At the outset we propose to have 
a group of newspapers with records of 
earnings that will warrant a gross pur- 
chase price of at least $100,000,000. 
We are seeking only the best news- 
papers in their respective communities. 
This union will be expanded by add- 
ing other newspapers, chosen not only 
for individual earning powers, but for 
their availability as complementary 
factors in circulation and advertising 


efficiency. 


M. Koenigsberg 


“So far as we can make it possible,” 
Mr. Greenhut emphasized, “every 
property we acquire will continue to 
operate without change in local man- 
agement, editorial policy or in national 
or local politics.” 

At present “technical advisor,” and 
later probably president of the group, 
is M. Koenigsberg, former president 
of International News Service, Uni- 
versal Service, King Features Syndicate 
and various other allied syndicates 
controlled by William Randolph 
Hearst. Mr. Koenigsberg resigned 
from the Hearst organization in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. He has since conducted 
his own feature service and been active 
in other newspaper enterprises. 


Central Organization 


“Under Mr. Koenigsberg’s guid- 
ance,’ Mr. Greenhut continued, “we 
shall create a central organization to 
handle national advertising, newsprint 
purchases and other departments 
(chiefly on the business side of news- 
Paper operation), in which economies 
can be effected through group manage- 


“ment. 


“Experts will be appointed in cir- 
culation, promotion and mechanical 
equipment; funds will be available for 
developing new ideas in the physical 
and editorial departments, for promot- 
ing ventures like the Byrd Antarctic 
expedition and public services such as 
all newspapers hope to perform but 
often cannot because they operate as 
unrelated units.” 

Although Mr. Greenhut’s field force 
and real estate contacts throughout the 
country have been active only for the 
past six weeks (when his plan, backed 
by Lehman Brothers and Prince & 
Whitely, financial houses who also 
sponsored the Hahn Stores, was for- 
mally adopted), publishers of several 
newspapers have already indicated 
their interest in the proposition. Prac- 
tically all of the present applicants are 
located east of Ohio—although pub- 
lishers in other sections of the coun- 
try are expected to take part soon. 

Mr. Koenigsberg described in de- 
tail to this magazine some of the busi- 
ness and editorial opportunities before 
the new group. He pointed out that 
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Eugene Greenhut 


their “real objectives are not fixed by 
number of units but by earnings, with 
an initial investment of $100,000,000. 
Where the investment appears worth 
while,” he added, ‘‘metropolitan news- 
papers of high circulation will be add- 
ed just as readily as the smaller ones. 
I think, however, we can plan on forty 
units at the beginning of operation. 

“The most obvious advantages 
which our plan will have,” Mr. 
Koenigsberg explained, ‘‘will be from 
a business standpoint. Ultimately, we 
hope to be able to sell advertising in 
all our newspapers as a unit. Until 
that can be worked out economically, 
we shall probably sell the newspapers 
in groups. Because our newspapers 
will be outstanding in their communi- 
ties—and under their new ownership 
we shall endeavor to make them in- 
creasingly so—we believe they will 
prove good ‘investments’ for adver- 
tisers. 

“The advantages of group manage- 
ment and supervision do not end here. 
If one newspaper should be in a tem- 
porary business depression the others 
will be in a position to carry it over. 
With greater financial resources the in- 
dividual newspaper will have more 
editorial and business courage. 

“On the editorial side we do not 

(Continued on page 670) 
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Something Has Happened | 
to Newspaper Circulations in 


San Francisco 


ben Ft 


No advertiser can afford to neglect an 
immediate investigation of the latest 
circulation reports and audits of San 
Francisco’s newspapers. 


The Call is one of the newspapers pre- 
pared to report NOW the results of the 
latest audit of its actual reader circula- 
tion. 


mem, CALL 


RET SATS LE A A a a a ar a 
NEWSPAPER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 
million people—Member of International News Service, 
Associated Press and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


New York Chicago Detroit Los Angeles 


HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER RAY MILLER KARL J. SHULL 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison Street 5117 General Motors Bldg. Transportation Bldg. 
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Difficult Marketing Adjustment 
Faces Fleischmann-Royal Merger 


The proposed consolidation of the 
Fleischmann Company with the Royal 
Baking Powder Company and the E. 
W. Gillett Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
with combined assets of about $250,- 
000,000, which was recently en- 
gineered by J. P. Morgan & Company, 
will involve some difficult adjustments 
in distribution methods and policies. 
At present Fleischmann sells its yeast, 
vinegar and other food products 
direct to retailers through its own de- 
livery system—reaching practically all 
of the 300,000 retail food outlets in 
the United States. Royal, on the 
other hand, sells its baking powder to 
about the same number of dealers in 
this country, but through the medium 
of 5,000 jobbers. 

In the proposed consolidation, Major 
Max C. Fleischmann and Joseph Wil- 
shire, the present chairman of the 
board and president of Fleischmann, 
will act in similar capacities, and Don- 
ald K. David, now executive vice- 
president of the Royal company, will 
hold the same office in the new com- 
pany. 

The merger will not be consummated 
until after ratification by stockholders 
of the various companies August 1. 
Until then officials of both groups 
refuse to discuss the program, al- 
though they admitted to SALES MAN- 


Joseph Wilshire 


AGEMENT this week that it presents 
some “interesting” possibilities and 
problems. 

These executives, with William Zieg- 
ler, Jr., chairman of Royal, and 
William Ewing and Henry P. Davison 
of J. P. Morgan & Company, will be 
on the board. No name has yet been 
selected for the company. 

The listed assets of Royal last Decem- 
ber were $29,449,498, and its out- 
standing capital stock $10,000,000. 
These figures do not include Royal’s 
holdings in Gillett. The Fleischmann 
Company's listed assets amount to 


Donald K. David 


$82,952,005 and $4,000,000 of out- 
standing stock. 

Net sales of Fleischmann last year 
were $64,004,366, some $64,000 less 
than the year before; the sales volume 
of the Royal company is not known. 
Both Royal and Fleischmann market 
their products internationally. In the 
United States Royal maintains sixteen 
district offices and eighty-five salesmen 
to contact with their 5,000 jobbers— 
selling, in addition to baking powder, 
salad dressing, coffee and a variety of 
other grocery products. Sales in the 
Far East and in Central and South 
America are in charge of the parent 
company’s export division, with head- 
quarters in New York. Sales in the 
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British Isles are handled by the 
Wright & Crossley Company of 
Liverpool, and on the Continent of 
Europe, Deutsche Royal Backpulver 
Gesellschaft, recently formed with 
headquarters in Berlin, and in South 
Africa by the South African Royal 
Baking Powder Company, all of them 
wholly owned subsidiaries. Altogether 
the company markets its products in 
eighty countries. 
The E. W. Gillett Company, Ltd., 
Royal controlled for twenty-three 
years, distributes baking powder, yeast, 
starch, oil and other food products 
in Canada. 
The greatest growth of the Fleisch- 
mann Company followed the introduc- 
tion of the advertising appeal, ‘Yeast 
for Health,” about nine years ago. 
At present Fleischmann operates 
through 900 sales units—reaching 
nearly 50,000 cities, towns and villages 
in the United States. Because of the 
highly perishable nature of its prin- 
cipal product, its distribution network 
is widespread to insure frequent de- 
liveries. It operates eight division 
offices and nineteen district offices, 
and maintains fourteen factories, none 
of which is more than 300 miles from 
its most distant customer. 
Fleischmann is also active in Canada, 
(Continued on page 658) 
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the other six - - 


IND a newspaper that holds its 
readers seven days a week, and 
obviously you have found home strength. 


By this token, there’s a situation in 
Boston that can’t be overlooked by any 
advertiser who aims to strike home. 


Three Boston newspapers carry the 
bulk of the advertising. On Sunday, in 
the Metropolitan district, one of these 
loses a third of its week-day readers. 
Another loses nearly two-thirds. The 
Globe alone holds its week-day audience 
practically intact on Sunday, thus proving 
itself the established, dependable home 
paper of Boston. 


Cold reasoning? Cold as ice—and 
just as clear. 


If it seems inconclusive, consider the 
advertising experience and present pro- 
gram of Boston merchants, whose busi- 
ness depends on reaching the home... 


They are placing more advertising in the 
Globe, seven days a week, than anywhere 
else. The department stores not only use 
as much space in the Sunday Globe as in 
the next three papers combined, but 48% 


more space inthe Globe, seven days 
a week, than in the second paper. 


following suit. With due regard for 
A. B. C., they are also keeping in mind 
this X Y Z of proven home strength. 


HE GLOBE built up home appeal 
from the very beginning. Its pres- 
ent widely popular Household Depart- 
ment grew out of the first woman’s 
page in American journalism, estab- 
lished by the Globe 35 years ago. Its 
local news has always been the most 
complete in this self-contained com- 
munity. Its school news keeps to the 
forefront. Its religious news covers all 
denominations. Its sport pages are read 
throughout New England and quoted 
throughout the country. And it gives 
Boston’s substantial business men the 
news that business men want. 


Moreover, the Globe always has been 
free from bias in politics. 


F course you can “reach” many Bos- 
ton homes without the Globe. But 


to do a real home selling job in this trad- 
ing area, where average family wealth is 
$9000, the Globe is essential. 


All the facts are contained in 
our booklet, ‘‘Boston—Fourth 


Many national advertisers are « Market.” Write for a free copy. 
The Boston Globe 
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American Cuptor Gets 1,000 
Franchisers from Magazine Ad 


As told to W. R. E. Baxter 
BY KARL D. PETTIT 


President, American Cuptor Corporation, New York City 


As a result of its first full-page 
advertisement in a national mag- 
azine, the American Cuptor Cor- 
poration has contacted with more 
than 1,500 prospective franchisers 
to obtain national distribution for 
“Oasis,” an automatic orange drink 
vending machine, at an average 
cost of $5.30 an inquiry for the 1,500 
which were received. In addition, 
several hundred thousand dollars of 
“sales” of “Oasis” equipment will re- 
sult from these contacts. 

The day after the advertisement 
appeared eighty telegrams from te- 
sponsible business men seeking fran- 
chises were received. Before a week had 
passed more than 800 additional re- 
plies were received, 500 of which 
included banking and business refer- 
ences and the balance all of a promis- 
ing nature. 

To these, telegrams of confirmation 
were sent, and they were followed up 


by a personal letter with full informa- 
tion. These are being followed by 
interviews and conferences. Within 
two weeks contracts had been signed 
with franchisers for territories with 
a total population of some twenty 
million people. 
The copy is primarily of consumer 
—_. but gains its double-barreled 
effect with its short franchise appeal 
in the lower right-hand corner. 
While making a national consumer 
appeal in an advantageous way, it has 
also succeeded in building up a na- 
tional distribution organization. 
This result was anticipated and a 
series of four letters were prepared 
before the advertising appeared, each 
designed as a reply to a specific type 
of inquiry other than those with 
whom contracts were immediately 
closed. Full preparations were made 
in advance to be able to “press the 
button” as soon as the inquiries 

came in. 

The first letter, an 


THE SATURDAY EVENING .POST 


* Tae 


yams) : 
Cass 


HERES WHAT THE OASIS Toes 


eee _ 
see balls pop, good chicet! 


At the adage cf wicked. The 
sus aps Veest oh 


1 LIMITED. NUMBER OF PERREVORIES 


“OVEN POR EXCLUSIVE SALES RICHTS quiry In a 


answer to an inquiry 
from a person with 
just one or a_ few 
locations in a territory 
not yet covered, stated 
that the franchise had 
not yet been awarded 
and “for your con- 
venience and protection 
we want to do that 
before installing indi- 
vidual machines there.” 
It also asked the in- 
quirer to recommend “‘a 
responsible — organiza- 
tion or individual” 
who might qualify as 
an exclusive pare 
in that territory. 

The second letter, in 
reply to a location in- 
territory 
already covered, stated 
that “your request will 
be given precedence 
over those received 
later,’ and that the 
name and address of 


The effective appeal to franchisers in this 

copy is placed in the lower right-hand corner 

without detracting from the direct consumer 
appeal of the balance of the page. 


the inquirer had been 
sent to the franchiser 
in that territory. 

Letter number three 
was designed to answer 


who wanted a fran- 
chise but who did not appear to be 


the man 


a likely prospect. This letter said, 
“We assume that your interest is seri- 
ous and that you are prepared to 
devote hard work and adequate cap- 
ital to build up a live, growing busi- 
ness with the Oasis.” It warned 
that ‘although there are big profits 
it is not easy money.” In this letter 
was enclosed a comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out and returned. 
Included in the information asked 
were bank and business references. 
These questionnaires in a large part 
were answered and promptly returned. 
The fourth letter, in reply to a likely 
person in a territory already under 
franchise, suggested that the writer 
communicate with the franchiser, as 
“it is quite likely that you may be in 
a position to work with our franchiser 
in a valuable and profitable manner.” 
In this case, as in the others, the name 
was sent on to the franchiser in the 
territory. 

A practicable use was made of every 
inquiry received with little or no 
waste of time, since the letters, pre- 
pared in advance with all appearance 
of ‘‘personal” replies, were dispatched 
immediately on receipt of the in- 
quiries. 

This is one of few instances where a 
national distribution organization has 
been started well towards completion 
with the aid of but one advertisement 
in a magazine of general circulation. 
The advertising account is handled by 
Platt-Forbes, Inc., New York adver- 


tising agency. 


Duesenberg Expects 
New Sales Record 


Duesenberg, Inc., a unit of the Au- 
burn Automobile Company, manufac- 
turers of automobiles costing $10,000 
and over, predicts a record for sales 
of cars in this class for 1929. 

The company is turning out an aver- 
age one and one-quarter cars daily at 
its Indianapolis plant and orders are 
said to be coming in at the rate of two 
and a half cars daily. 

The company expects that business for 
1929 will exceed $3,000,000. 


Heide Heads Confectioners 


William F. Heide, formerly president of 
the National Confectioners Association, 
has been elected chairman of the National 
Food Products Protective Committee, suc- 
ceeding A. M. Kelly, who was recently 
chosen head of the Confectioners associa- 
tion at the annual meeting in West Baden 
Springs, Indiana. Mr. Heide is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Henry Heide, 
Inc., of New York. 

The committee has been conducting a fight 
against the “anti-sweets’” advertising of the 
American Tobacco Company. 
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Sales Planning on a 
Territorial Basis 


(Continued from page 634) 
class in a market so well defined, it 
is like trying to eat second dinner. It 
simply cannot be done profitably or 
comfortably. 

After a car manufacturer, or any 
producer of goods for national dis- 
tribution, has established the proper 
allotment for each section, he is faced 
with another factor: how are his goods 
going to be distributed monthly to 
each section? 

One of the methods most commonly 
in use now is the rule-of-thumb method 
or crude averages having little or no 
meaning. It has been found from 
actual data that New England buys 
motor cars during the year about as 
follows: 


Month PerCent Month Per Cent 


January 4.2 July 10.4 
February 4.7 August 9.1 
March 7.1 September 7.8 
ist Quar 16.0 3rd Quar. 28.3 
April 11.8 October 7.8 
May 14.8 November 4.9 
June 14.0 December 3.4 


2nd Quar. 40.6 4th Quar. 16.1 


During the first quarter only 16 per 
cent of the year’s business is done, but 
in the next two quarters over two- 
thirds of the sales are made. As a 
matter of fact, 50 per cent of the cars 
are sold from April to July, inclusive, 
a matter of only four months. This 
picture is not based upon the sales of 
one or two years, but is the result of a 
careful analysis of the past seven years. 
This indicates quite clearly that the 
buying habits of the people are well 
defined. Probably no amount of sell- 
ing pressure could, or would, materi- 
ally change the above situation, as re- 
gards total volume purchased, although 
enterprising sales advertising programs 
can cause shifts in division of this 
total between individual manufactur- 
ers. On the other hand, advertising 
and sales efforts must be carried on at 
a vigorous pace as otherwise the in- 
dustry as a whole may lose sales to 
the manufacturers of other types of 
merchandise. 

It will be profitable to shift special 
advertising and sales campaigns to 
different sections of the ‘country to 
take advantage of the difference in 
the buying seasons, although this 
should never be carried to such an 
extreme as to eliminate or seriously 
impair the continuity of sales and ad- 
‘vertising effort which forms the neces- 
sary foundation for the special drives 
for business. 


Your 


SUGAR CREEK CREAMERY COMPANY 


The “Better Pencil” 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


1801-31 Foster Ave. 


silent 


2 li abi 


The V'€—to represent you when 


business 1s given out 


ere salesman can’t be every- 
where at once. And you can 
never know who is ready to sign 
an order right now. Advertising is 
forgotten, often, when the business 


is placed. Most advertising, that is. 


Here is one way you can adver- 
tise—to leave a lasting impression. 
You keep your name before your 
customer and prospects AT the 
time business is placed and hun- 
dreds of advertisers tell us it 
brings big returns in business. 


This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil. First it is the finest and 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam” —protected by 
patent. But onesimple moving 
put. Nothing to go wrong. 

© repairs. 
Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx- 
like, lightweight material. 

3, Lead Always Firm—Will 


Not ‘‘Wobble’ Prices, etc. 
e ] eet ee I ee TO 
De, ES aE Te Te 
a ee a ne Ie mT 
Made of Bakelite 
Address 


Chicago, Ill. 


Attach business card or 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, 

Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposition, 


simplest automatic pencil made. 
Your advertisement attractively 
stamped on its Bakelite barrel is 
always before your customers’ eyes. 
Autopoint makes friends for you. 
It is an advertisement that never 
ceases working. 


Read the big features of Auto- 
int—the “3 reasons for prefer- 
ence.” Then write for details. Find 
out about this new sales auxiliary 
at once. 
OFFER —TO EXECUTIVES ONLY: Send 
the coupon for free sample Autopoint to learn 
what a fine impression it makes. Full particulars, 


business building plans, price-lists, etc., will be 
sent free. 


For Executives 
letterhead Only 


lease send sample 
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Distribution Census 
Will Lower Selling 
Costs, Says Lamont 


Lower living costs of the American 
people and lower sales costs for Amer- 
ican manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers, will be two tangible results of the 
first Government census of distribu- 
tion to be undertaken in connection 
with the regular decennial census next 
year, explained Robert P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce, at a meeting 
of the Merchants Association of New 
York, this week. Secretary Lamont’s 
address followed closely the signing 
of the census bill by President Hoover 
a few days ago. 

Although American business has made 
“amazing progress” in reducing costs 
of production through the develop- 
ment of labor-saving and time-saving 
machinery, he continued, “the costs of 
distribution have been increasing. 
‘Some years ago these complaints took 
the form of criticism of the so-called 
middleman. Today we are realizing 
that these increased costs are not due 
to profiteering by the middleman, but 
to the increase in the actual cost of 
doing business. 

“Not only that, but the increased 
efficiency of production itself, result- 
ing in what we call mass production, 
has created new problems in distribu- 
tion. In the mad scramble to secure 
markets for an ever-increasing output, 
many wasteful and uneconomic proc- 
esses have grown up. In addition 
new methods of distributing merchan- 
dise are being tried out. Among 
these are chain stores, mail order 
houses, cooperative wholesale buying, 
instalment selling and a host of others. 
“One reason why we have not made 
more progress in increasing efficiency 
of distribution is the fact that we have 
relatively little comprehensive infor- 
mation about the movement of com- 
modities. We have in this country 
very excellent governmental and _pri- 
vate statistics of production of all 
kinds of commodities. But we prac- 
tically lose sight statistically of every 
commodity once it is produced. 
“Within the next ten days,’ he point- 
ed out, ‘the Department of Commerce 
intends to ask a representative com- 
mittee of business men to advise and 
help the census bureau in the taking 
of this new census of distribution. 
The census will be of value just to the 
extent of the helpful interest that is 
taken in it by the merchants of the 
country. I realize now, as never be- 
fore, the importance of filling out 
government questionnaires and send- 
ing them in promptly.” 


“Spirit of St. Louis” Takes 7 


to the Rails 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
added two new trains to the oper- 
ating schedule of its forty-two- 
hour rail-air service from coast 
to coast. They are the Airway 
Limited and the Spirit of St. 
Louis, the latter named after the 
trail-blazing vehicle used by Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh in his 
New York-to-Paris flight. 

Under the present schedule the 
Airway Limited will leave New 
York at 6:05 in the afternoon, 
arriving at Port Columbus, the 
airport of Columbus, Ohio, at 
7:55 o'clock the next morning. 
The Spirit of St. Louis will leave 
Columbus at 10:39 in the eve- 
ning and arrive in New York at 
12:55 in the afternoon of the 
next day. 


United Reproducers Plan 
$1,250,000 Campaign 
Coincident with the entrance of the 
United Reproducers Corporation, radio 
speaker manufacturer of Rochester, 
into the radio set field, the company 
will spend this year $1,000,000 in 
newspaper advertising. In addition 
$250,000 will be devoted to maga- 
zines, posters and broadcasting. 

The copy will be placed on regular 
schedule as dealers are stocked with 
the company’s new radio sets. 

The advertising account will be in 
charge of the Geyer Company, Dayton. 


Westinghouse Elects Merrick 


Frank A. Merrick, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, was elected president 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company this week, to succeed 
E. M. Herr, president since 1911, who has 
resigned to become vice-chairman of the 
board. 


Antiques Moves to New York 


The magazine Antiques will be moved 
soon from Boston to New York where it 
will become affiliated with Asia. Homer 
Eaton Keyes will continue as editor, and 
Lawrence E. Spivak, as advertising director. 
Frederick E. Atwood founded the publica- 
tion seven years ago. 


Directs Reo Advertising 


The Reo Motor Car Company of Lansing, 
Michigan, has appointed Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., of New York and Philadelphia, 
to direct the advertising of their pleasure 
cars, effective August 31. 


P. & G. Buys Duz 


The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati, has acquired the Duz Company, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of Duz washing 
compound, 


Keystone, Wright and 
Curtiss Consolidate; 


C. M. Keys, President 


Formation of the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration, through the amalgamation of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Com- 
pany, the Keystone Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, and several others, with assets 
of more than $70,000,000, making it 
the largest aviation holding company 
in America, was announced this week. 
C. M. Keys, head of the Curtiss group 
is president of the new corporation 
and Richard F. Hoyt, vice-president of 
Hayden, Stone & Company, and chair- 
man of the Wright group, will be 
chairman of the new company. 

Two separate groups of manufactur- 
ing companies are embraced in the 
new combine—which also include 
the Curtiss Airports Corporation, Cur- 
tiss Flying Service, Inc., Curtiss Aero- 
plane Export Corporation, Curtiss 
Caproni Corporation, Curtiss-Robert- 
son Airplane Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York Air Terminals, Inc., 
and the New York and Suburban Air 
Lines. 

Mr. Keys and Mr. Hoyt, in a joint 
statement Thursday, said: ‘‘It is anti- 
cipated that an offer will be made to 
the stockholders of both Travel Air 
Manufacturing Company and Moth 
Aircraft Corporation, but time has not 
permitted the final details of their 
participation.” 

The statement continued, ‘It is expect- 
ed that if the plan is declared effec- 
tive there will be many economies 
made possible in the operation of the 
companies, and in addition the te- 
search work of the manufacturing 
companies may be concentrated in one 
or two of the factories and very greatly 
expanded. 

“The company will have a complete 
line of airplanes and motors, excellent 
distributing agencies and dealer organ- 
izations and the ownership of. many 
of the country’s finest airports. 

“All of the existing organizations and 
their personnel will be kept intact, 
and all of the present types of military 
and naval motors and planes will be 
continued and developed.” 

The merger brings together two of the 
names earliest identified with world 
aviation. The Wright company was 
formed by the Wright brothers, Or- 
ville and Wilbur, the first men to fly 
in heavier than air machines; Curtiss 
by Glenn H. Curtiss, one of the early 
followers of the Wrights. Orville 
Wright and Mr. Curtiss are still liv- 
ing, but their companies are in the 
hands of successors. 
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New York Stationers to Form 
$500,000 Buying Combine 


In a move to meet the competi- 
tion of chain stores selling tobacco, 
stationery and toys at lower prices 
than those at which the independent 
dealers can make a profit, the newly 
organized Five-Boro Stationery and 
Newsdealers’ Association of New 
York City has started a campaign to 
enlist the cooperation and member- 
ship of 5,000 dealers in a central 
purchasing and distribution organiza- 
tion with a rotating fund of $500,000, 
made up of $100 subscriptions, to 
finance its operations. 

The fund will be used to pur- 
chase merchandise in large lots direct 
from manufacturers and to gain ad- 
vantage of the lower prices effected 
by quantity purchases. The goods 
will then be distributed to the mem- 
bers of the organization at cost. 

The organization was formed by 
Henry Aronson, formerly of the cir- 
culation department of the New York 
World, now president. 

According to Theodore L. Sklam- 
berg, attorney for the association, Mr. 
Aronson organized the dealers after 
many years’ contact with them, 
through which he gained an intimate 
knowledge of the problems with 
which they have to deal. Discussing 
the situation this week, Mr. Aronson 
said: 

“At present we can buy what we 
need only in small quantities, because 
the manufacturers will not sell direct- 
ly to us but insist on doing business 
only through jobbers. This puts us 
at a serious disadvantage when com- 
peting against the chain stores, and 
there is a very grave danger that sta- 
tionery and news dealers will have to 
close their stores if remedial action is 
not taken immediately. 

“The chain store competition is 
ruinous to our business, and if we are 
to live we must combine into a power- 
ful body capable of carrying on our 
business with the same methods as the 
large concerns.” 

Among the advantages of the buy- 
ing pool claimed, in addition to lower 
prices, is that the small dealers, with 
lower rental and labor costs, will make 
a greater profit than the chains once 
the lower price basis is finally estab- 
lished. 

Most of the small stores are run 
by members of the families which own 
them. Very seldom is a clerk, other 
than a member of the immediate 
family, employed. Most of the stores 
are located on low rental sites and 


very often the store is a remodeled 


front room of what was originally a 
ground-floor apartment. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
the buying power of any 5,000 of the 
30,000 small newspaper and stationery 
stores in the Metropolitan district ex- 
ceeds $40,000,000. 

Present plans are to organize a 
buying organization, the privileges of 
which are to be extended only to con- 
tributing members who must also be 
members of the Five-Boro Association. 
The organization also plans to 
eliminate price-cutting and _ unfair 


methods of competition among its 
members and to regulate closing hours 
at various seasons of the year. 


Fleischmann-Royal Merger 
(Continued from page 652) 


Cuba and several other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Although the merger is at present con- 
fined to the Fleischmann and Royal 
companies and their subsidiaries, it is 
reported that J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany will extend it soon into other 
fields. The Campbell Soup Company, 
Kraft Phoenix Cheese Corporation 
and other companies have been men- 
tioned as possible units. 


The Sales Management Weekly Index of Motor Activity 
(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, equals 100) 
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The exact sources of data on which the Sates MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be completely explained or disclosed for the 
reason that much of the information used is obtained in confidence. The com- 
putation itself is entrusted to a leading economist and statistician of the automo- 
tive industry. The principal factor involved is that of factory consumption, 
the data being used along this line involving approximately 25 per cent of the 
total production of the motor car industry. Inasmuch as production of auto- 
mobiles is adjusted to retail sales at relatively short intervals of time, this index 
really portrays to some extent the trend of motor car retail sales as well as of 


motor car production. 


The volume of business transacted by the automotive 


industry, including its tremendous consumption of many and varied types of 
products as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., gives this index of motor 
activity much significance from the standpoint of the business of the country 
at large. The fact that it can be obtained weekly also contributes to making 
it one of the most valuable indices to general business conditions that has been 
thus far developed. This index has been carefully checked against retail sales and 
production of the automotive industry and its accuracy thereby demonstrated 


over a substantial period of years. 
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May Newspaper Lineage in Fifty-Nine Cities Reveals 
Large and General Increase Over Last Year 


In the fifty-nine cities listed below a tte eeeeees 3 or one 33.206 ’ GRAND RAPIDS 
fifty-eight show gains in total volume 9° 770777" . 7 Herald 22221121:"930;240 "6501426 1 79'814 
of newspaper advertising during May, pieusiatinin: ‘iota ieenaes Torals 2,232,412 2,063,810 +168,6 
1929, compared with May, 1928. The Age-Herald pues 864,612 729,442 133.170 eeten HOUSTON — ——" 
OWS: «ccc cccec BG. 15718 112,490 Chronicle .......1,4 ‘ 
196 papers here assembled carried PIR. vac denen 555,548 595,434 — 39,886 Post- Dispatch on “1260-462 1185-268 15°194 
201,848,548 lines last month, 17,357,- Washes 3,104,472 2,896,698 +-207,774 i ci adeaiooinahe 754,558 629,398 ++ 125,160 
341 more than in May, 1928, an ex- ech BOSTON 2 ; Wie sicawses 3,344,462 3,231,578 +212,884 
pansion of 9.4 per cent. Increases  Gisbe 7700702 77/Vett287 Lasetisa tise INDIANAPOLIS 
 oaghieaanenseian 1,403,181 1,160,558 +242.6 News ......+-. 1,713,399 1,609,533 + 103,866 
are shown by 159 of these papers, fy ee aaa pe are rid ne icin casanes 1,189,419 1,122:597 + 66.822 
losses by thirty-seven. The compila- — *Record (cab) +.1 660/960 628,397 + 32,563“ TIMeS «+ sve +s Sen. comets tee 
tion is from figures obtained by this Transcript eccece 753,029 704,915 48,114 Totals ee: 3,536,436 3,291,441 +244,995 
agazine and th isti . Tae i ceunnas 6,265,578 5,462,684 +802,894 KANSAS CITY (MO.) 
mag. . re . — depart Ra MO Journal-Post ..... 715.297 754,976 — 39,679 
ment of the New York Evening Post. Telegram ....... 849,484 781,395 + 68,089 Star (E. & S.)..1,798,924 1,605,046 +-193,878 
ee 7 Post, rd ‘s Mn eace bree Levyen “ Star (M.) ewes 1,057,345 890,065 167,280 
1928 ange unday St cco =39G4, 124, ,100 
Albany .... 2,744,394 2,424,085 320,309 Times-Star ...... 571,623 447,277 -+-124,346 BO Meee 3,571,566 3,250,087 +321,479 
ta.” fae «ee ey Sunday Herald .. 80,044 93,069 — 13,025 ine LONG BEACH (CALIF) 
Baltimore .. 4,254,291  4,3827435 — 128/14 TOR BEMGTOND «. 1B, 1,060,02 92.414 
Sisalaaheen 3,104,472 21306, 698 307 974 Witte ccccstnws 2,533,184 2,239,632 +293,552 Sane s sss a ae 666,218 518,854 Tew 
Boston .... 6,265,578 5,462,684 802,894 BUFFALO 
Bridgeport ‘ 2,533,184 2,239,632 293,552 Courier-Exp. eevee 1,090,905 942,752 +148,153 Totals eccccceoe 1,818,656 1,578,878 +239,778 
Bug diese | STsh roe T Batiany Types ness ckgahass 170g 39g 08, ANGELES 
edar Rapids 940,330 831,257 109,073 “News ......... ,671, ,540, : imes .......... 1,978,312 2,057,930 — 79,618 
Chicago ... 8,401,890 7,729,542 672,348 Examier 2... 1,822,744 1,708,896 
Cincinnati i 4,055,817 3,805,944 -- caer. Totals re ee 4,048,559 3,753,734 +294,825 * Express dence eae 839,496 311504 1902 
Cleveland . 4,219,639 3,950,250 269,389 : CEDAR RAPIDS i 1,485,092 1,382,206 -+-102,886 
Columbus . 3,519,138 3,489,071 30,067 Gazette & Repub- al ee 382,564 363,244 19,320 
Dallas .... 3,619,174 3,155,909 463,265 HEAD. ccwcniwns 807,193 713,337 + 93,856 News (tab) .... 340,102 264,208 75,894 
Dayton ... 3,079,314 2,883,846 195,468 Sunday Gazette & 
Denver ee 2,329,000 2,022,442 t 306,558 Republican .... 133,137 117,920 + 15,217 NOME axececcs 6,848,310 6,588,078 +260,232 
es Moines 1,914, 1,587,7 326,900 J 
Detroit .... 6,224,386 5,247,536 976,850 Totals ........ 940,330 831,257 +-109,073 Courier-Journal ae 302002 L233 276 + 68,806 
Fore Worth. 2,138,780 1,823,666 315,114 CHICAGO Herald-Post ..... 776,772 755,500 + 21,272 
Gary ...... 1,032,792 953,146 79,646 *Daily News ...1,955,088 1,912,743 + 42,345 *Times .........1,182,222 1,098,514 + 83,708 
cued Rapids 2,232,412 2,063,810 168,602 Jo) ee 2°956,662 2,709,366 +247,296 aan ees 2 
Howse ai. etre 3.231.278 pe yen — Exam. hing ery so | es 3,261,076 3,087,290 +173,786 
ndianapolis 3,536, ,291, 4 MAGA, oo waeo uaa »79 84,947 — 56,157 canted , : 
KanCityMo. 3,571,566 3,250,087 321,479 on ama’ 1,408,089 2; 214, 079 +134,010 ———— MEMPHIS aceite aaa 
ong Beach. z q ‘ . % OUSMEE cecccces 28,557 558 — 8,001 realy . ‘ ° ’ ae > 
Los Angeles 6.848.310 6,588,078 260.232 Evening Appeal .. 813.290 661.010 ++-154,280 
Lesions re Heomete oes i WetelSovewcess 8,401,890 7,729,542 +672,348 Press Scimitar .. 855,736 913,577 — 57,841 
emphis .. 939, 1933, ’ CINCINNATI 
Miami .... 1,338,316 1,297,576 40.740 * Totals ........ 2,939,118 2,933,147 + 5,971 
Milwaukee . 3,512,973 3,457,686 55.287 lg a 9 1,337°630 Br MIAMI 
a is wens gas Lope eg Sera acae 1,266,860 1,290,618 — 23,758 = eagle ide Ray Eb tap on bona § - bro 
Z e RK 4 GES Ne Shs Ww etropolis. . ° 5 > 
New Orleans Hepes 5782 373 Het ribune . 315,633 295,668 + 19,965 
ew York . 17,119,187 15,609,602 1,509.585 Totals ......0. 4,055,817 3,805,944 +249,873 TOG civascud 1,338,316 1,297,576 -+ 40,740 
Oakland .. 2,506,140 2,362,892 143,248 CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
Eepeine 22 2; 685, ete aes Say aed Plain Dealer ...1,637,017 1,584,375 + 52,642 WeGittal 2.242.020. 1,909,977 1,786,154 -++-123,823 
oo **** = co, mé  2°514180 392827 News-Leader .... 978,757 1,008,600 — 29,843 Sentinel a acaiera wet 597,218 642,011 — 44,793 
Philadelphia 7,604,892 7,031,306 +- 3737586 TRON isscnnaicess 1,603,865 1,357,275 +246,590 gg Pe tenes = Pye _ - Re 
——. Pelee ; cH 783 . 318100 ~~ RE hivennes 4,219,639 3,950,250 +269,389 Téiate asnem.s a x —— 
Richmond. . 2,031,386 1,945,748 + 85,638 : oo ey a nannane ni ta 
per et ¢as6- 158 ‘ 437,220 + 401.938 Dispatch ........ 1,869,693 1,853,039 + 16,654 MINNEAPOLIS - 
SalhakeCity 2433°382 2.066.456 366.926 Journal ......... 567.720 613,591 — 45,871 Tribune ........ 1,356,360 1,253,351 +-103,009 
San Antonio 3,226,005 as + 482.286 SQUIER. oc cicccces 1,081,7%> 1,022,441 + 59,284 Journal weeeedde 1,359,119 1,287.667 ++ 71,452 
San Francisco 5,010,250 4,470,676 + 539,574 Won nev nnnsive 618,621 618,181 -+ 440 
Seattle .... 3,387,644 3,119,346 -+ 268,298 SOG wiiccses 3,519,138 3,489,071 + 30,067 
South Bend 2.318.762 1.914,679 + 304.083 ; DALLAS (|. eer 3,334,100 3,159,199 +174,901 
Spef., Mass 1.815.674 1,557,724 + 257.950 INOS ci cus canes 1,202,092 1,015,160 186,932 NEWARK*?* 
Spokane .. 2,430,939 2,126,590 + 304,349 *Journal ........ 488,707 419,834 + 68,873 Newark News ...2,101,858 1,982,733 +119,124 
St. Louis .. 4,648,320 4,209,500 438,820 Times- Herald ...1,478,394 1,301,568 +176,826 **No other figures available for Newark. 
St. Paul ..- 2,760,478 2,443,882 [316,396 EO sn ns 4,501 IDIAT “FT OGA NEW ORLEANS 
racuse ... 2,489,229 2,065.6 423, i i ’ 
a... S123 421 3°817°696 303°725 Totals ........ 3,619, 174) 2 155,909 +-463.265 Fag ee 453 866 404 t 93/999 
Topeka |... 93.358 88,145 5/213 DAYT SR icdnoatas 784,346 795,532 — 11,186 
Trenton ... 1,100,903 951,181 158,722 News ..-.-ee00e5 1 435.244. ‘. 387,876 + 67,368 *Tribune 487,669 495,127 — 7.458 
Ta ..;.. 2,346,374 1,948,537 + 397,837 - PHerald ........ 992,432 900,242 + 92,190 NN te 
Washington 4,662,494 4,519,508 + 142,986 Journal ......... 631,638 595,728 + 35,910 07: | ee 3,922,930 3,782,575 +140,355 
1LKeS- ’ 
Barreé*.. 1,162,728 1,152,858 ++ 9,870 WOtS. dp.ccneus 3,079,314 2,883,846 +195,468 ° NEW_ YORK 
Worcester .. 2,115,260 1,874,572-+ 240,688 DENVER con oe age 8 ay or wake 
News ....eeeeeee 798,679 — 800,847 —_ 2,168 Herald Trib. ..1.980°348 1,696,674 283.674 
nme 201,848, 548 184,491,197 +17,357,341 Dini coe aes 1,530,321 1,221,595 +308,726 Times "5985950 2°662'050 323900 
O.ether figures available. -§§ #§$$§$ #.,.  — ——————— wat ....... 508° 947° , 
Note references under individual newspaper ROG sc cenccis 2,329,000 2,022,442 +306,558 Wortd . toa. 1,208,538 1,242,922 —- 34,384 
tees DES MOINES Mirror (tab).. 229,754 150,300 + 79,454 
. ; News (tab) ..1,054,210 843,018 211,192 
ALBANY Register deedewene 862,679 715,695 146,984 *Eve. Graphic.. 390,404 263,536 126.868 
eee pe ae i Rng e = payor STHDUME 6. <cicc 1,051,987 872,071 179,916 *Eve. Journal. mt 313/358 1 210.578 102.780 
any Eve. News 5 95,967 57,483 *Eve. 5 : : i 
Times-Union .... 934,599 719,861 +214,738 Tee. eseexs 1,914,666 1,587,766 +326,900 svc" Post, 5... 353.668 pry t pp 
— io ood a ae Soa DETROIT | Rieesgeey 1,701,338 1,482,864 218.474 
beitecaes E ,309 News .........+3-110,968 2,711,828 +-399,140 *Telegram .... 560,790 (509,160 + 51,630 
ATLA TO 020.085 0ai0 1,596,826 1,262,884 +333,942 B’klyn Eagle...1,677.774 1,738.832 — 61,058 
Journal oer se 518, rt "| 395,044 +-123,410 Free Press ..... 1,516,592 1,272,824 +243,768 B’klyn Times .. 502,288 526,348 — 24,060 
onstitution .... .1.048.292 948,962 99,330 *Stand. U 456,444 443,414 13, 
Georgian & Am.. 700,616 668,108 32,508 TGS) iccecres 6,224,386 5,247,536 +976,850 7 7 — : ae 
FORT WORTH Totals ..... 17,119,187 15,609.602 -++1,509,585 
Totals ........3,267,362 3,012,114 +-255,248 Star-Telegram ... 997,598 877,898 +-119.700 fIncludes 59,456 lines of Sunday advertising ; 
‘ (Georgian and American includes American *Record-Telegram. 564,046 477,414 + 86,632 Sunday edition discontinued September 2, 1928. 
unday Magazine.) MEPESE: x cacsac xaos 577,136 468,354 +108,782 OAKLAND 
BALTIMORE Tribune .........1,628,214 1,554,686 ++ 73,528 
Sun Wain 1,441,745 1,451,920 — 10,175 20 | ere 2,138,780 1,823,666 +315,114 *Peseinaciees ... 877,926 808,206 63°920 
Eve. Sun ...... 1,672,816 1,675,659 — 2,843 


GARY 
octane 123,357 187,601 — 64,244 Post-Tribune ....1,032,792 953.146 + 79,646 Totals ........2,506,140 2,362,892 +143,248 
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Photo by Galloway. Posterized by Sterling Art Department 


PERSEVERANCE A FORCE IN ADVERTISING 


ONSTANT, enthusiastic, intelligent appli- 

cation in the execution of a purpose spells 
success. Pride in achievement and faith in ac- 
tion makes for leadership. The Sterling Engraving 
Company has been foremost in every stage of 
the development of the processes of pictorial 
reproduction. Within The Quarter Century Club 
of this organization are a large number of ex- 
pert craftsmen, directing every department, who 
have served the company continuously for up- 
wards of twenty-five years. 


Sterling plates have distinctive printing qualities. 


STERLING ART SERVICE — Designing, Layouts, Photo-retouching, Working 
Drawings. ‘STERLING RESULTS ‘‘—a monthly publication devoted to the 
problems of pictorial reproduction—Copies upon request. 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Executive Offices— Gray bar Building, LEXington 0792 
- » TWIN PRODUCTION PLANTS—DAY and NIGHT SERVICE . . 
475 TENTH AVENUE at 36th St., MEDallion 1900—200 WILLIAM STREET, BEEkman 2900 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oklahoman ..... 1,073,522 945.109 +128,413 
WEES ic iciee ss 949,127 749,874 +-199,253 
PIMOWE) Seiiinac ates 662,762 592,401 70,361 
TONS) ccusevees 2: pie 411 2,287,384 +398,027 
AHA 
World-Herald ...1, a3 914 1,097,358 +276,556 
Bee-News ....... 726.211 754,873 — 28,662 
GMS. Rog a8 sce 2,100,125 1,852,231 -+-247,894 
PEORIA 
JOuteal cisco 1,159,914 980,970 78,944 
errs 1,086,190 990,853 95,337 
*Transertpt oo. 660,912 542,366 +-118,546 
POtAlS: 3.-ceerne 2,907,016 2,514,189 +392,827 
PHILADELPHIA 
IAGUICE® .o.ccc es 1,715,995 1,639,840 » 76,155 
INGCOLE: i:e-0sb.0s.0'6-8 820,592 648,645 171,947 
MAN GRE. cn nace 1,219,744 1,203,409 16,335 
*Eve. Ledger ...1,291,315 1,255,450 35.865 
*Bulletin 0.000% 2,081,351 1,794,082 +287,269 
WINGWS: ccdiecesscse S75100D 489,880 — 13,985 
OWIS. ohssa es 7,604,892 7, 2. 306 +573,586 
PORTLAND (OR 
Oregonian ......+ 1,162,294 1 iri 510 +147,784 
JOUtMAl occ 1,002,820 1,019,676 — 16,856 
*Telegram ...... 585,476 614,278 — 18,802 
WIMOWS iasoe weg 431,060 419,300 + 11,760 
TORIS icieeiaun 3,191,650 3,067,764 +123,886 
PROVIDENCE 
Woutnal seisci.cas 1,047,217 932,078 +115,139 
PBulletin ...<- 1,488,256 1,361,935 +126,321 
poh re 315,826 312,428 + 3,398 
POS caves oxtaisce 423,084 349,842 +- 73,242 
POtals: o's.ceees 3,274,383 2,956,283 +318,100 
RICHMOND 
*News-Leader ...1,112,566 1,067,738 -+- 44,828 
Times-Disp. ..... 918,820 878,010 + 40.810 
OS oss ss 2,031,386 1,945,748 + 85,638 


ROCHESTER 
Eve. Journal ... 841,406 667,399 -+-174,007 
Jour. Amer. (Sun) 261,677 243,880 17,797 


Times Union ...1,367,286 1,193,939 +-173,347 
Dem. & Chronicle 
CDBG): éccresea:s 993,926 968,903 -+- 25,023 
Dem. & Chronicle 
(Sunday) ..... 374,863 363,099 + 11,764 
ROEOIS: essere en's 3.839.158 3,437,220 +401,938 
ST. LOUIS 
Post-Dispatch ...2,165.520 1,496,600 +668,920 
Globe-Democ. ...1,335,900 1,380,600 — 44,700 
BONE oc Ssacseers aces 741,600 921,600 —180,000 
PES oie bases 405,300 410,700 — 5,400 
THOQAIS? <cancea awed 4.648,320 4,209,500 +438,820 
ST. PAUL 
PP iepateh asec x 961,674 855,134 +106,540 
Pioneer 2.05.00 +1,058,274 899,682 +158,592 
URES) ON tsp teaers 740,530 689,066 + 51,464 
Pols ciscncad 2,760,478 2,443,882 +316,596 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Tribune .........1,274,.350 1,032,542 +241,808 
Teese: 2.406% 602,910 539,112 + 63,798 
PARIS ec Biwere 556,122 494,802 + 61,320 
WOUENS. Gs ccarake 2,433,382 2 eee 456 +366,926 


— ANTONIO 
Express News ...2,175,724 1,863,724 +311,990 


IGG: calc -deeutoed 1,050,281 879,985 -++-170,296 
OUAIS Siisinznee 3,226,005 2.743.719 +482,286 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Chronicle. so..0.0:0% 1,097,670 972,552 +125,118 
Examiner ....... 1,671,278 1,480,990 +190,288 
er 625,408 520,450 +104,958 
BOE oa si one Ke 888,090 802,620 + 85,470 
PINCUS? G.iax<is tes 727,804 694,064 + 33,740 
WOES i558 5,010,250 4,470,676 +-539,574 
SEATTLE 
MEIOS: <2 u.ase000) 50% 1,629,620 1,529,911 + 99,709 
Post-Intellig. ....1,059,119 1,039,483 + 19,636 
PRAY, 5 eadicsers 698,905 549,952 +-148,953 
(ROHS és donage 3,387,644 3,119,346 +268,298 
SOUTH BEND 
MN MONE, . Gee se04 1,118,451 984,208 +134,243 
News-Times .....1,100,311 930,471 +169,840 
DOtals: ...cacssee 2,218,762 1,914,679 +304,083 


SPRINGFIELD (M ASS.) 
Republican, Daily 
News & Union..1,815,674 1,557,724 -+-257,950 


SYRACUSE 
Sun. American .. 135,906 153,006 — 17,110 
Sun. Herald ... 209,368 177,802 + 31,566 


Sun. Post-Stand. . 146,526 116,785 + 29,741 
Daily Journal .. 739,896 565,830 +174,066 


Daily Herald ... 722,187 635,919 -+- 86,268 
Daily Post-Stand.. 535,346 416,322 +119,024 
MeOuaIS: s.cciws eee 2,489,229 2,065,674 +423,555 
TOLEDO 
Oe ee 1,498,677 1,368,459 +130,218 
News Bee ...... 916,123 768,067 +148,056 
Daily Times .... 300,510 286,510 14,000 
Sunday Times .. 408,111 394,660 13,451 
MAMONS: ASieeses 3,123,421 2,817,696 +-305,725 
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S$ ALES 


MAN AGEMeEN T 


TOPEKA 
Topeka Capital .. 57,420 53,167 + 4,253 
*Topeka State Jour. 35,938 34,978 + 960 


TOS <s65 sae 93,358 88,145 + 5,213 
TRENTON 

*Trent. Eve. Times 941,531 768,682 +172,849 

Sun. Times-Adv.. 168,372 182,499 — 14,127 


"TONS |. cscace 1,109,903 951,181 -++-158,722 
TULSA 
ol) ee 1,084,289 953,233 -+-131,056 
World ..........1,262,085 995,304 +266,781 
Totals ........2,346,374 1,948,537 +397,837 
WASHINGTON 
Star ............-2,420,416 2,382,893 + 37,523 
ener 767,400 778,224 — 10,824 
*Eve. Times .... 736,408 645,582 + 90,826 
Perales occ wees 506,038 498,264 + 7,774 
*Eve. News ..... 232,232 214,545 ++ 17,687 
FOERIS: cscdeces 4,662,494 4,519,508 +142,986 


WILKES-BARRE** 
Times Leader ..1,152,858 1,162,728 + 9,870 


**No other figures available for Wilkes-Barre. 


WORCESTER 
Telegram .......1,166,070 1,018,871 +147,199 
Ce ee ere 949,190 855,701 + 93,489 
HORNS. ceerecc:. 2,115,260 1,874,572 -+-240,688 


*No Sunday edition. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING IN FIRST 
SIX MONTHS* 


Comparative volume ranked by industries. 
1928 


9 9 
Drugs & toilet goods...$17,422,214 $14,898,589 
Foods & food beverages 13,601,198 13,859,109 


AUTOMOTIVE ....00 2006's 13,452,578 11,603,166 
House fur. & furnish. 9,988,562 9,375,436 
Building materials .... 5,625,113 5,096,349 


Soaps & house supplies 4,817,175 4,401,563 
Travel & amusements.. 4,127,022 3,393,209 
Clothing & dry goods.. 3,837,750 3,943,347 


Tobacco products ..... 2,737,007 2,823,509 
Stationery & books .... 2,732,542 2,801,063 
Jewelry & silverware... 2,357,958 2,199,455 
SHO GOONS... oc icen ccs 2,120,122 1,932,205 
Radio, phonograph & 

musical instruments... 2,033,927 2,142,453 


Confect. & soft drinks 2,027,232 1,929,401 
Financial & insurance.. 1,940,427 1,503,591 


Schools & camps ...... 1,820,889 1,619,109 
Office equipment ...... 1,809,456 1,259,077 
Shoes & luggage ..... 1,767,840 1,688,147 
Paints & hardware .... 1,750,907 2,169,366 
Petroleum products & oils 1,806,064 1,648,251 
MEACOINOEY oc ccciccccens 1,465,878 1,279,409 
CHANGE oss beers cectins x 1,290,005 949,006 
Miscellaneous ......... 2,343,285 1,327,473 

TOCA 2c oecscnes vs S102,875,158 -999,842;273 
Seven farm magazines 

ROUGE Seinen ecu eas 6,265,448 5,956,529 


*Compiled from National Advertising Records. 


Exporters Plan Promotion 
Flight to South America 


The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association will conduct a trade ex- 
tension flight to South America in 
October. The plane, a twin motor 
Sikorsky, carrying a crew of six, will 
visit thirty-four cities in twenty-two 
countries. 

Talking moving pictures in colors, 
depicting industrial and commercial 
life in the United States, will be 
shown. A cameraman, one of the 
crew, will also take pictures of the 
various cities en route. Upon conclu- 
sion of the flight a second tour will 
be made of the United States in which 
South American pictures will be 
shown. 


Porter Heads Ditson 


H. Herbert Porter has been elected presi- 
dent of Oliver Ditson Company, music pub- 
lishers, to succeed Charles H. Ditson, re- 
cently deceased. William Arms Fisher 
was reelected vice-president and publishing 
manager. 


200 Hudson Street 


The National Directory 
of Advertisers 


Blue Book 


The Who’s Who, How 
Much and What of 
National Advertising 


Volume 16 Ready, Revised as of June 1, 1929 


The James McKittrick Company Blue Book of National 
Advertisers is ready for distribution. 595 pages listing 9,084 
advertisers with complete personnel, trade names, advertising 
agencies placing accounts with agency contact and amount of 
appropriation in many instances, media, time of year lists are 
made up and method of distribution and number of distribut- 
ing units completing a picture of the size of the organization 
listed. A sample listing 


TUCKAHOE 


FINE ART FOODS Inc 
Tuckahoe NY 
Fine Art Tea & Coffee 
Van Der Linde president & gen manager 
A J Gallager vice-pres & gen sales mgr 
Hopler secretary 
E L Arthur sales manager 
W F Tighe export manager 
10 Bridge St New York NY 
Calkins & Holden Inc adv agts NY 
(Gn Fin M Wd Cd Dm 
Lists: April & September 
Appropriation: $160,000 
Distribution: National; Jobbers—80; 
Dealers—1150; Consumers 


Subscribers receive 1, the Blue Book; 2, a weekly report of 
changes in accounts and personnel; 3, a monthly supplement 
which keeps the Directory always up to date; 4, the Agents 
List with personnel, recognition and accounts of 1,200 leading 
advertising agencies; 5, consultation privileges through the 
Service Bureau. 


Invaluable to Agencies, Publishers and All Who 
Sell to National Advertisers 


Send today for sample pages and complete information 


The James McKittrick Company, Inc. 


Publishers 


New York, N. Y. 


“WEo- 


Clas FORESEEN RISING TIDE OF ADVERTIS- 


ING: The great amount of advertising in news- 

papers and magazines last month, following a fairly 
steady progress in both groups of media since last Novem- 
ber, justifies rather emphatically what was said in these 
pages last fall about the brilliant outlook for this form 
of sales promotion in 1929. According to SALEs MAN- 
AGEMENT records, the volume of newspaper advertising 
in fifty-nine cities during May was more than 9 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 1928. In the maga- 
zines tabulated by the National Advertising Records the 
gain in the value of space bought advanced more than 9 
per cent. Apart from their special significance to pub- 
lishers, these figures reveal a trend which is most encourag- 
ing to business men in general. The prediction now 
being realized was made at a time of some discouragement. 
The first half of last year had proved disappointing, show- 
ing little, if any, improvement over 1927, a year of reces- 
sion from the high mark of 1926. Newspaper lineage as 
a whole, which had risen in 1925 and again in 1926, had 
gone off sharply in 1927 and was still reactionary through 
most of 1928; while magazine volume, only slightly up in 
1927, was down in the first ten months of 1928. Expec- 
tation of radical change for the better was encouraged by 
a study of trustworthy indices of business conditions and 
the newspaper and magazine advertising records of the 
previous decade. Two conclusions seemed inescapable: 
(1) that business had its feet once more on the upgrade, 
(2) that newspaper advertising is quick to reflect outcrop- 
ping of confidence in the prospect and keeps pace with 
developing activity; while magazine advertising, less im- 
mediately sensitive in the early stages of change in busi- 
ness, follows distinct movements and is inclined to hold 
its gains longer. Now that the tide of advertising is 
flooding in both newspapers and magazines it seems safe 
to infer that both business sentiment and business achieve- 
ment are in full accord. 


es es 


ENSORSHIP OF ADVERTISING: Although there 

is little reason for believing that Congress will pass 

Senator Smoot’s bill providing for Federal censor- 
ship within a limited field, there is always danger in as- 
suming that attempts to increase political power over busi- 
ness will prove unavailing. This is especially true of any 
proposal of this sort sponsored by a leader having the 
weight and character of the senator from Utah. It may 
be significant that, while ostensibly merely extending the 
scope of the Pure Food and Drug Act so as to cover ad- 
vertisements as well as labels, the bill brings advertise- 
ments of tobacco products under its terms. But even if 
the introduction of the bill were interpreted to mean that 


the chief spokesman in Congress of the beet sugar interests 
was of a mind to take a hand in the sweets-cigarette 
imbroglio, that cynical suspicion would not warrant indif- 
ference to what he is doing on the part of advertisers in 
other industries. For if once the camel of government in- 
terference gets its nose under the tent of advertising, it 
is certain that the whole animal will soon thereafter make 
itself at home within the premises. . This is not to say 
that the great body of advertisers is or should be opposed 
to measures against fraudulent misrepresentation of goods. 
There is no quarrel with penal code punishments for 
obtaining money under false pretenses. There is only 
commendation for wise exercise by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of its power to’ prevent trade practices that are 
unfairly deceptive. Many advertisers are behind the Better 
Business Bureau’s activities in raising commercial stand- 
ards and discouraging unsavory methods. But there is a 
wide gap between sensible measures to stop cheating and 
enactment of rules that would tend to restrict free play 
in the promotion of sales. The time to stop official censor- 
ship of advertising is when the thing shows its head. To 
wait for more definite signs of interference is to imply a 
degree of indifference that is an invitation to aggressive 
action. 


SS es 


ROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATED SELLING: 

The Fleischmann-Royal Baking Powder merger is 

in line with modern practice, which endeavors to 
make the most possible use of facilities for distribution. 
The bankers discovered in Feischmann the machinery for 
marketing operations on a scale much larger than the 
business of that company was able to take full advantage 
of. Combination with other manufacturers would be 
likely to diminish an economic loss by piling up the 
load where it could be safely and profitably carried. . . . 
This idea underlies the whole trend to coalescence among 
producers. It is the theme of many addresses by spokes- 
men of the Department of Commerce. It is a logical 
outcome of the search for removable waste at every point 
in the line of supply from the source of raw material to 
the ultimate consumer. Eight years ago a Hoover com- 
mittee, after surveying six major industries, characterized 
as waste “that part of the time, material and energy rep- 
resented in the difference between the best performance 
on the one hand and the average performance on the 
other.” The union of the leavening companies, which 
may be only the nucleus of a very large group, seeks to 
take up the slack in a great distributing organization. 
. . . How the problems of salesmanship in dealing with 
more than one product are to be solved remains to be 
seen. This is one phase of mergers in general that 
seems not yet to have been worked out to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Wherever the human element is important, 
consolidation of function is beset with difficulties. It 
is a good deal easier to standardize goods and 
processes than the relations between persons that ®® 
grow up in the satisfaction of demand by supply. 
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“Since that first film 
I’ve doubled my business” 


A salesman tells how he is cashing in on the tre- 


mendous power of Ciné-Selling 


st ES sir! Give me a good film and a Busi- 

ness Kodascope—T’ll get the orders. 
Of course, I didn’t think much of the idea 
when the boss sent the outfit to me, but I de- 
cided to give it a try. That night I ran off 
the film and, as the picture flashed on the 
screen, I saw at once that this was not just 
another ‘idea from the office,’ but a real tool 
to get business with. The more I thought 
about it, the more anxious I became to see 
what Ciné-Selling could do for me. 


“Well, I found out what it could do the 
very next day, for I tried the film on a buyer 
who was, so I had heard, one of the hardest 
men in the trade to approach. Instead of talk- 
ing about the line, I opened the case and 
started the projection. Well, sir, you should 
have seen him. He kept his eyes just glued on 
that screen. I could tell he was warming up 
by the way he edged his chair closer—he was 
getting the story. And how! 


“Twenty minutes later, when the show 
was over, he looked up and said, ‘That’s the 
first time I ever got the complete picture of 
any line—its make-up, its servicing and its 
backing—in less than half an hour. Gener- 
ally I have to see a man three or four times 
before I make a decision. Now, tell me your 
proposition.’ 


“To make a long story short, I not only 
got an immediate stock order that was three 
times as big as any I’d ever taken, but I put 
the proposition over on my initial call. Since 
that first film ve doubled my business. I’ve 
opened many new accounts and made exclu- 
sive accounts out of some that formerly split 
the business. Yes sir! Give me a good film and 
a Business Kodascope—I’ll get the orders!” 


That’s the tremendous power of Ciné- 
Selling. It familiarizes the prospect with every 
detail of your line and gets him warmed up 
in a few minutes, thus giving your salesman 
plenty of time to close the sale. 


Skilled Specialists Produce 
Picture Stories of any Product 


Experienced producers (names on request) 
now specialize in making films for Ciné-Sell- 
ing. They transform your sales story into an 
interesting and convincing film. Then, with 
the Business Kodascope, your salesman car- 
ries the film presentation right to the pros- 
pect’s desk. This ingenious projector shows 
brilliantly clear pictures on its built-in screen. 
Your man pulls down no shades and moves 
no furniture. He’s ready one minute after 


entering the office. 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. films 
(usually reduced from 35 mm. originals) 
and shows a bright, clear picture to one per- 
son or to a group. Embodies every feature 
that the salesman wants. Yet the price is but 
$90. Let us send you complete details about 
this latest device and what motion pictures 


can do for your sales. Mail the coupon today. 


Send coupon for facts 
about Ciné-Selling 


If you have— 


A merchandising program to present; 

A service to offer; 

A product that can’t be demonstrated in an 
office ; 

A mechanism with hidden merits; 

A statistical story ; 

Distributors to instruct; 

Or any thing to sell which requires an expla- 
nation as to its appearance, construction 
or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak ComPany, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me 


“The New Way to Greater Profits— 


Ciné-Selling” 


PIR hid ss acsiersitcnatedsssnccxecanansauaiaiuteiiil S. M. June 29 


The Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 
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The History of Advertising 


Until June, 1929, the only history of 
advertising that you could find even in the 
best-equipped library was a British book 
by a man named Sampson, who ended his 
story with the year 1875. And that is a 
long time ago. Most of what is impor- 
tant in advertising dates many years later 
than 1875. But that was the year that 
a very famous class entered the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton University. In 
the class of '79 were Woodrow Wilson 
and Cleveland H. Dodge, banker and 
philanthropist, and—besides many others of 
note—Frank Presbrey, head of the adver- 
tising agency that bears his name and now 
author of a book that far more than sup- 
plements Sampson’s work on advertising. 
Mr. Presbrey’s title is “The History and 
Development of Advertising’ (Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc.) and it is hard to 
find anything good enough to say of this 
remarkable volume. 

It is impressive in its physical form: 
642 pages on book paper with many text 
illustrations are further illustrated by the 
addition of ninety-six pages of pictures on 
coated stock,—sixteen pages immediately 
following the section on ancient advertis- 
ing and advertising outside the United 
States, and the other eighty pages coming 
at the end of the book, before the appendix 
and index. This detail of make-up 
strikes us as the sort of innovation an ad- 
vertising expert would propose to a pub- 
lisher. Remember how many books are 
printed on plate paper for no apparent 
reason except that there were to be a few 
half-tones—and so the volume is made 
extra heavy, inasmuch as coated stock is 
not right for text matter. The contrary is 
delightfully true of this volume. 

The proportions of the content of the 
book are equally excellent. The first hun- 
dred pages are on advertising antiquities 
and the sources of American advertising as 
they are to be found in England. Then 
more than half the book focuses on Amer- 
ican newspapers; about 10 per cent only on 
other mediums—magazines mostly, and out- 
doors (a particularly good chapter), street 
cars, theatre programs. Then about a hun- 
dred pages in a dozen brief topical surveys 
of modern advertising—the work of the 
agency, cleaning up advertising, organiza- 
tion, influence of the automobile, the war, 
cooperation, campaigns, education for ad- 
vertising, statistics on expenditures, eco- 
nomic place of advertising and its social 
force. The topics are well chosen. The 
chapters are short and to the point—they 
average only five pages and cover a tre- 
mendous amount of ground, or, at any 
rate, a large number of high spots. One 
chapter runs to forty pages. It is “The 
Pioneers in Modern Advertising and How 
They Began” and it tells the essentials of 
dozens of the early campaigns. Right-and 
page running heads, excellently phrased, 
are quick clues to contents inside the 
chapter limits. 

The first few pages of this great history 
seem the weakest. There is a strained 
effort to find early examples of advertis- 
ing. The Rosetta stone doesn’t resemble 
an advertisement at all to this reviewer's 
way of thinking; and early builders of 


% 


temples who put their names on the tem- 
ples seem to me to have been bidding for 
divine rather than popular favor. 

Mr. Presbrey tells how Montaigne, the 
essayist, in 1594 deplored the haphazard 
way of exchange and suggested a public 
register of wants; and that apparently from 
this suggestion there developed in Paris 
in 1612 a periodical called a Journal of 
Public Notices made up almost entirely of 
what the newspaper of today would call 
Classified for Exchange. Such business 
papers were much earlier than any general 
news publications. 

And far more clearly than in any of the 
general histories Mr. Presbrey makes us 
understand the significance of the British 
Stamp Act that did so much to bring 
on the American Revolution. This Act 
required the payment of a tax, shown by 
a stamp affixed, of two shillings on every 
advertisement in every public print. No 
wonder the press. of America turned against 
the Crown? The tax persisted for two 
generations in England—-so bill posting 
progressed there at the expense of news- 
paper advertising, whereas newspaper ad- 
vertising developed freely in America, being 
hampered most by the scarcity of materials 
for the manufacture of paper. (The Hart- 
ford Courant in Revolutionary times had 
its own paper mill.) 

Art in English advertising gets its due 
attention from Mr. Presbrey, who tells of 
the relations to advertising of Hogarth and 
Cruikshank (who did drawings for War- 
ren’s Blacking—and later for the novels of 
Charles Dickens, who had once filled bot- 
tles in a blacking warehouse!). Perhaps 
Harmsworth gets too much of the credit 
for “Americanizing’’ English newspapers; 
there is nothing about the direct American 
influence of Horace E. Hooper, his London 


’ Times Book Club and American annexation 


and promotion of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, which changed the character 
both of the Times and of British advertis- 
ing before Harmsworth had got very far. 
And these chapters on English advertising 
and newspapers might well have had 
something about such big spenders of the 
pre-war days as Beecham’s pills and 
Rowntree’s cocoa and chocolates—the latter 
especially important because of the place 
in politics, in newspaper publishing and 
in enlightened policy toward employes held 
by the Quaker cocoa manufacturers. 

The American part of the history natural- 
ly breaks into two parts: the author’s 
antiquarian research, and the period he 
personally knows and in which he has 
been a considerable figure. Both are ex- 
cellent—and both are marked by a 
felicitous choice of leading personalities 
and major trends. And anecdotes aplenty— 
Paul Revere advertising false teeth; George 
Washington answering an advertisement of 
woolens in a New York paper—not by 
writing to the advertiser but with a letter 
to General Knox, asking him to investigate; 
and, of course, many stories about Barnum. 
But far more important than these episodes 
is Mr. Presbrey’s interpretation—his esti- 
mate of Franklin’s influence on display and 
illustration; his chapter, “The Yankee 
Peddler Gives Start to Manufacturing”; 
his explanation of the growth and influence 
of the New York Sun—a low-priced pop- 


ular appeal “tabloid”; Robert Bonner’s 
very modern methods of building the New 
York Ledger (by promotion and by paying 
big money to big contributors) to a cir. 
culation of 400,000; the meaning of the 
religious weekly and the power and vice 
of patent medicine advertising. 

With John E. Powers and his brief 
sincere reason-why copy and 12-point Cas- 
lon text we come to the beginning of 
modern times and the period of Mr. Pres- 
brey’s intimate personal knowledge of men, 
mediums and  agencies—Pulitzer and 
Hearst, the first halftones, the service de- 
partment of the Youth's Companion when 
that book had 600,000 circulation. 

Even from Mr. Presbrey the reader can- 
not get the secret of the success of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, but there are pages about 
Curtis Publishing to lines about the 
Crowell, Hearst and Conde Nast period- 
icals. Of course, perspective becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as the scene is nearet 
the historian’s eye as he writes—and the 
eyes of his readers as they read what he 
writes. That fact, and the limitations of 
space, and the personal equation explain 
why there is nothing about Millis of In- 
dianapolis in the chapter on cooperative 
advertising; nothing about Blanchard and 
his 23rd Street Y. M. C. A. class in 
advertising in the chapter on education in 
advertising practice; no bibliography—just 
a few titles in this chapter on education; 
and no chapter on the advertising of thin- 
market products as developed by the Batten 
and Erickson agencies. Not that these 
omissions matter! 

It’s a wonderful book. The advertising 
profession owes Mr. Presbrey a cordial vote 
of thanks. A volume like this makes our 
day’s work seem less ephemeral, more solid, 
better backgrounded, definitely an estab- 
lished part of modern business methods. 


What Is Research? 


A recent advertisement in a ‘‘class pub- 
lication’ contains this sentence: ‘Permanent 
waving can be achieved by most any hair- 
dresser, but (so and so) is convinced that 
permanent quality and perfection can only 
be infused into the waves by the _hair- 
dresser who constantly delves into the 
subject from a research standpoint.” 

And so, if you want to delve into the 
subject of research itself, read ‘‘Marketing 
Investigations” (The Ronald Press Com- 
pany), by William J. Reilly, formerly of 
Procter & Gamble research staff and now 
in charge of market studies of the Bureau 
of Business Research, University of Texas. 
It is a very practical book—not too much 
mathematics, but contains a simple appen- 
dix on ‘mathematical implications of 
methods” for testing the accuracy of sam- 
ples. A second appendix is a ‘Check List 
of Typical Problems in Market Research.” 

The book is well schemed, breaking into 
four major parts: preparation for the study 
of the specific problem; gathering the in- 
formation in the field, with chapters on 
the various means of getting information 
(from retailer, consumer, jobber, market- 
ing organization, interviewers, skilled and 
unskilled, mail questionnaires, etc.) ; inter- 
preting the information, with particular 
attention to the technique of testing for 
accuracy and reliability; and presenting 
the market data. Mr. Reilly's contributions 
to SALES MANAGEMENT (January 21, 1928, 
and February 4, 1928) were on the special 
subject of the technical and professional 
standards of research service, and these 
points are developed in chapters on “Buy- 
ing Market Research Service,” 
Market Research Service,” “Ethical Con- 
cepts” and “What Is Most Needed?” 
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“Make Everybody Rich” 


Under this title the concept of “Indus- 
trial coordination,” which has recently been 
presented to the readers of Forbes Maga- 
zine by a New York lawyer, Benjamin A. 
Javits, is explained by Mr. Javits in col- 
Jaboration with Charles W. Wood. This 
book, published by B. C. Forbes Publish- 
ing Company, belongs on the same shelf 
with E. A. Filene’s ‘The Way Out,” 
Henry Ford’s various statements of his 
doctrine of generous wages for workmen 
to promote prosperity for industry, Foster 
and Catching’s many titles on the ob- 
solescence of thrift, and the detailed find- 
ings of the commission on recent economic 
changes. 

Mr. Javits remakes the main points in 
these sterling works and, as he says in his 
preface, “being a lawyer, has naturally 
stressed the handicaps which the anti-trust 
laws are now imposing upon American 
industry.” Such statutes were justified, he 
says, at the time they were written, when 
industry considered its goal was its own 
enrichment; now they are outlived, for now 
Capital is beginning to see that the goal 
of business is “Make Everybody Rich.” 
New legislation is not enough. Neither is 
repeal of the old anti-trust laws. Indus- 
trial action, indi strial coordination, is the 
desideratum; and if organized industrial 
intelligence does not attempt the “make 
everybody rich’ movement, Mr. Javits 
rather frighteningly says, “it will be at- 
tempted by organized political ignorance.” 

Mr. Javits analyzes the prosperity of the 
moment and finds its causes in factors as 
diverse as: the trusts, Taylorism, automo- 
biles, the power industry, the abandonment 
of the Puritan pioneer practice of saving 
for saving’s sake, Mr. Wood’s pet notion 
of the interdependence of the “mythical” 
individuals in the present scheme, instal- 
ment buying, the realistic industrial ad- 
ministration of the war period, etc. If 
the Sherman Law is to be modified, it must 
be by writing into it as a control the 
words ‘in the public interest.” But “laws 
do not make a civilization’ —the important 
thing is to see that the public interest is 
the real objective. 

So service is actually more important than 
the commodity for sale; cooperation is 
actually more profitable than cut-throat 
competition; stabilizing employment will 
stabilize profits in a way that was never 
possible under the old “labor is a com- 
modity” regime. The part played by ad- 
vertising and by scientific sales management 
in this great shift of values is not touched 
in this book—but the book is no less valu- 
able to us: it analyzes these changes in 
a way sure to be stimulating to those sales 
managers and advertisers who look below 
the surface. 


A Good Newspaper Story 


“The Old Man.” a novel by Eugene 
MacLean, first published by Coward Mc- 
Cann, is a good newspaper story, dealing 
with the development of a chain of papers 
that in some respects resembles the Scripps 
string on which Mr. MacLean was an 
editor. The newspaper that fought the 
battles of labor, the chain that kept grow- 
ing, the strange combination of depart- 
mental quarrelsomeness and personal loy- 
alty. and, perhaps above everything else, 
the simple, concrete detail with which is 
shown the editorial independence of adver- 
tising revenue—all make this an interesting 
and valuable fiction presentation of the 
newspaper chain, a subject of intense im- 
portance to the advertiser and to the stu- 
dent of the trends of modern business. 


“STONE-MADE” 
POSTER CALENDARS 
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connect with ng es 
and buying moods 


A sort of favorable impression is likely to help 
in selling your product. 


But your best opportunity lies in having your message 
or invitation in front of the buyer’s eyes at the time 
when he is ready to inquire or to place an order. 


Usually the buyer has available a number of sources 
of supply, any one of which may be satisfactory. He is 
likely to take the easiest way. That’s human nature. 


A carefully planned “‘Stone-Made” Poster Calendar, 
bearing your own message, or the message of your 
dealer, is a “Johnny on the Spot,” day after day, the 
year around. 


It will make your name and product thoroughly 
familiar to the buyer. 


It will increase your “‘unkeyed” inquiries and orders. 


We’d like to tell you more about the calendar service 
we have been giving scores of careful advertisers year 
after year. Write for samples and suggestions. An 
inquiry on your business letterhead will bring valuable 
calendar advertising information. 


The Stone Printing and 
Manufacturing Company 


Roanoke . ‘ , . ‘ . Virginia 
Calendar Specialists for 25 Years 
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How Unified Communication 


Would Aid American Business 
(Continued from page 647) 


is made with the cable lines of Ger- 
many and Italy. On the Pacific a 
single cable, American controlled, but 
with an ownership 75 per cent British 
and Danish, extends to China and 
Japan. 

The great Western Union system 
dealing with the traffic of some 25,000 
offices in the United States has for its 
outlet to South America a cable to the 
little West Indian island of Barbados 
and there connects with a British 
cable, now a part of the British merg- 
er, for Brazil, Argentina and all 
countries on the East coast of South 
America. We have, in this instance, 
a combination all British in its repre- 
sentation competing in those South 
American countries with an American 
company but having, through its con- 
tact at Barbados, the benefit of full 
access to the largest telegraph system 
in the world, that of the entire United 
States. 


Direct to 32 Countries 


If an American exporter sends mes- 
sages by cable to Australia they must 
either pass over the Eastern Company's 
cables from London or the Azores, or 
over the British Pacific cable from 
Vancouver. In either case, a very large 
proportion of the tolls go to the Brit- 
ish cable. 

With the American cable companies 
directly reaching only to London, Paris 
and the Azores, you have the trans- 
Atlantic radio communications hur- 
dling over those distant points to lands 
beyond, such as Scandinavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Turkey and the Near 
East. Direct radio circuits of the 
Radio Corporation now provide serv- 
ice to thirty-two countries, but their 
complete development and utilization, 
as well as that of many others in pros- 
pect, is dependent upon their being 
linked to the telegraph network of the 
country. If a combination of radio 
and cable has been found an indis- 
pensable aid to the British communi- 
cations, such a combination here is 
surely vital to American interests. A 
combination of radio and cable in our 
country would give to the business 
man in Chicago, New Orleans or else- 
where the same choice of routes and 
the benefits of direct service now en- 
joyed by the business man of New 
York and San Francisco. Traffic 
would be circulated by cable or radio, 
exchanges being made dependent on 
destination, the relative advantages of 


one system over the other to any par- 
ticular point and assistance rendered 
one to the other during periods of 
interruption or congestion such as in- 
evitably occur from time to time. 
All trans-Atlantic cables from the 
United States touch foreign shores 
somewhere before reaching Europe. 
Some measure of control by foreign 
power is inevitable and there is the 
practical certainty of interruption or 
censorship in time of war. The link- 
ing up of far-distant points by cable 
will always be an undertaking of con- 
siderable magnitude, involving, as it 
does, not only the physical aspects of 
laying a cable and providing for its 
maintenance and repair, but on ac- 
count of the large initial investment 
required. In the case of intermediate 
landings on foreign territory taxation 
often adds to the financial burden. 
These features limit cable extension on 
a large scale to such points as may 
be expected to furnish a reasonably 
large volume of traffic. The result of 
this has been that cable expansion 
tends to the duplication of existing 
facilities rather than to the exploita- 
tion of new territory. In contrast to 
these difficulties a direct radio service 
with modern equipment and operating 
methods may be established from the 
United States to almost any country 
in the world at a fraction of the cost 


- that cable laying involves. 


Americans at Disadvantage 


An American communications com- 
pany having at its disposal cable, 
radio and land line facilities would 
be in a most favorable position to 
effect operating economies that would 
eventually be passed along to the pub- 
lic in the shape of rate reductions. 
Controlled by one organization, the 
combination of radio and cables, the 
former with its range flexibility and 
speed possibilities, the cables with 
their several channels concentrated on 
the definite routes for which they are 
best adapted, would provide a world- 
wide communication system making 
for the maximum of efficiency and 
economy of operation. 

It requires no imagination to fore- 
see that unified control of communica- 
tions systems in other countries will 
always give those nations a great ad- 
vantage in dealing with the United 
States as represented by three com- 
petitors, each chiefly concerned with 
offering more favorable terms than the 


other two companies. The company 
faced with an unfavorable or unjust 
proposal may well hesitate to reject 
it in view of its possible acceptance by 
one of the other parties. 

The land line companies of the 
United States cannot be expected to 
serve effectively radio’s international 
circuits at the expense of their own 
cable system. Even if they were com- 
pelled by law to accept messages for 
radio transmission abroad, public con- 
fidence in such an arrangement would 
be lacking. For seven years an ar- 
rangement which the Radio Corpora- 
tion has had with one of the great 
telegraph companies for its pickup 
and delivery of trans-Atlantic traffic 
has resulted in an average of ten radio 
messages from abroad being handed 
to that company for delivery in the 
United States for each one turned 
over by them for transmission by radio 
abroad. This, with the fact already 
stated that 90 per cent of the radio 
traffic for foreign points originates in 
New York City, seems to testify that 
people believe messages marked for 
cable handling are assured of the best 
of attention from the land line com- 
panies and for that reason they forego 
the radio routing. 

We have, then, this result: With 
radio as America’s only means of es- 
tablishing preeminence in the com- 
munications world, and the only way 
in which we may communicate with 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Switzerland without dependence on 
any other power, our country at large 
has no part in this achievement or its 
advantages. Only by providing an 
incentive to the land line company in 
the form of a financial interest in 
radio equal to that in cables which the 
present laws forbid, can this unfor- 
tunate situation be remedied, unless, as 
an alternative, adequate interior radio 
services are provided, something 
which cannot be accomplished imme- 
diately. 


Farm Life Appoints 


A. L. West, for the past year Eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Farm Life, is now 
advertising director. The advertising de- 
partment will be moved to New York. The 
publisher, editorial department and circu- 
lation department will remain in Spencer, 
Indiana. 

For a number of years Mr. West was sales 
manager of the Alfred H. Smith Company 
(Djer Kiss toilet articles). 


Royal Promotes Voorhis 


E. D. Voorhis, who became sales manager 
of the Royal Easy Chair Company, Sturgis, 
Michigan, in June, 1928, has just been 
elected vice-president and general manager. 
In his new capacity Mr. Voorhis succeeds 
M. L. Neeley. He will continue in charge 
of sales. 
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Newspaper Advertising Adds 
10,000 New Outlets in Four Months 


(Continued from page 636) 


some discussion, I told him I could 
turn to the classified advertising sec- 
tion of the telephone directory and 
call a list of dealers, none of whom 
I knew, and sell a majority of them. 
We made a little bet; I called seven 
dealers and sold five of them. Yes, 
I won the bet. 

“We began advertising in Califor- 
nia newspapers in February. We have 
since shipped five carload lots of 
polish to California, to say nothing of 
the I. c. 1. shipments. 


“Having decided to launch a news- 
paper campaign, we engaged a 
national advertising agency and 
mapped out our campaign. Most of 
the ads are fifteen inches and present 
the product attractively in word and 
picture, but the important point is 
that every ad tells the world that 92 
per cent of all cars are factory finished 
with McAleer’s polishing products. 
The conclusion in the mind of the 
car owner is obvious; if this is the 
polish car manufacturers themselves 
use, then it is the polish for him to 
use. 


The Newspaper Campaign 


“We began our newspaper cam- 
paign in Los Angeles in February and 
gradually extended it to other cities 
as we were able to prepare for it or as 
the season warranted. We think dis- 
tribution should precede advertising, 
or at least go with it. For this rea- 
son we make a practice of lining up 
our distributor and helping him line 
up dealers before starting the news- 
paper campaign in his territory. 

“We are now advertising once a 
week in fourteen cities, twice a week 
in two cities, and three days a week 
in one other. 

“In July we plan to promote a test 
campaign in six other cities where we 
are not advertising at present. 

“Next year we expect to add twen- 
ty-three more cities already selected. 

“In the meantime, we are doing 
some national magazine advertising 
and broadcasting in three cities. These 
mediums are good, but they don’t 
compare favorably with local news- 
paper advertising in the mind of the 
dealer. 

“We don’t know the exact number, 
as we sell through distributors exclu- 
sively, but we estimate that we have 
added at least 10,000 dealers during 
the past four months. 


‘In the meantime, our sales during 
the first four months of this year were 
greater than for the entire year of 
1927 and 100 per cent ahead of those 
for the corresponding period of 1928, 
while we are still 15 per cent under 
our expense budget for advertising 
and selling and our selling expense has 
actually been reduced 7 per cent. 

“In considering this gain, it should 
be borne in mind that we didn’t begin 
our newspaper campaign until Febru- 
ary and that it was not begun in all 
cities then. 

“From all this it appears that even 
better results should follow later.” 


“Credit Where Credit Is Due” 


Due to the difficulty in identifying the 
agencies producing the advertisements 
which the SALES MANAGEMENT Gal- 
lery editor selects to comment upon, 
we sometimes make mistakes. Last 
week, for instance, we credited Calk- 
ins & Holden with the very effective 
Heinz Rice Flake ad whereas Federal 
Advertising Agency produced it. 
Calkins & Holden handle all Heinz 
advertising with the exception of the 
rice flakes. 

In the March 16 issue the credit lines 
on the Great Atlantic & Pacific and 
the Mohawk Rugs & Carpets ads were 
transposed. A. & P. do their own 
newspaper advertising while the Z. L. 
Potter Company of Syracuse thought 
up the new slant on carpets for 
Mohawk. 


Nevin and Sirois to 
Head Kennedy Sales 


William B. Nevin has been appointed 
general sales manager and A. P. 
Sirois advertising manager of the 
Colin B. Kennedy Corporation, radio 
manufacturers, South Bend, Indiana. 
Mr. Nevin was general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the same com- 
pany seven years ago and began his 
career as a radio operator on the Pa- 
cific Coast in 1913. 

Mr. Sirois for the past five years was 
an account executive with the C. H. 
Trapp Advertising Agency and A. A. 
Gray & Company of Chicago. 


C. O. Bridwell, general sales manager of 
the General Outdoor Advertising Company 
since its formation in 1925, has been 
elected a director. 


This company is generously equipped 
with the practical knowledge, mechani- 
cal equipment, big-scale production 


methods, and modern _ cost-control 
systems which are essential for low- 
cost manufacture of catalogs in large 
and small capacities. 

Write for our ‘‘Customer’s Helpful 
Specification Sheet,’’ which will en- 
aie us to assist you in the develop- 
ment of a catalog best suited to your 
individual needs. Also, ask for a free 
copy of ‘“‘What a Business Man Should 
Know About Printing and Book Bind- 
ing.”’ It is a valuable treatise which 
should be in every executive's library. 


W. B. CONKEY CO., Hammond, Ind. 


Printers Branch 
Binders Offices: 
and Book Chicago and 
Manufacturers New York 


The Mark of Good Printing Since 1877 


& 


BIGELOW, 


KENT, 
WILLARD 


28 
0 “ng 


& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


— 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A record of the Proceedings of the Second 
Merchandising Conference, held under our 
auspices in Boston, in May, is available for 
loan to company officials. 
place your name on the list to receive a 


A request will 


copy, which is to be returned to us in ten 
days. 


as 
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Waker ss 


Mr. Hay is another man whom many of 
our readers know through his contributions 
to SALES MANAGEMENT. He was formerly 
Sales and Advertising Manager of the May 
Oil Burner Corporation and Manager of 
Sales Training and Sales Promotion for the 
American Radiator Company. 


This is a book of analysis which covers 
the main fundamentals of scientific sales 
Management, and includes valuable appen- 
dices covering sales department analysis. 


CONTENTS 
Preface 
I, The Sales Manager’s Job 
II. Selecting and Training of New 
Salesmen 
III. Training Senior Salesmen 
IV. The Sales Manual 
V. Branch Sales Management 
VI. Stimulating Salesman’s Results 
VII. Sales Promotion 
VIII. Research in Sales Management 
IX. Resales Helping Dealers Make 
Money 
X. Sales Management Problems of the 
Small Manufacturer 
Appendices 


Price, postpaid, $3.50 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Book Service 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


lHlotet 
SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


A GOOD business address 
when in Syracuse. 600 outside 
rooms, each with bath. Rates, 
$3.00 up. Sample rooms, $4.00 
up. 


Roy P. BRAINARD, Managing Director 


POWERS HOTEL * ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Under Same Management 


All the Business We Can Handle 
Without Cold Canvass Calls 


(Continued from page 637) 


a while I get a brainstorm myself—or 
Bill or Jim comes up from the shop 
and says: ‘Here, Phillie, I've got an 
idea that if we do it this way . . . 
And we all get together and first thing 
you know we've found a way to make 
Phillie Gears even faster! Now we're 
rush order headquarters in the gear 
world. No wonder the first thing the 
innocent victim of a gear breakdown 
says (after he stops cussin’) is ‘I'll get 
a better gear—quick—from Phillie!’ 
Faster and better is our motto, and the 
motto of the boys in the shop, crafts- 
men all of ’em, working with the 
latest modern high-speed equipment.” 

Even in copy urging the use of the 
coupon, Phillie Gear keep his person- 
ality. The copy on the quoted adver- 
tisement says, “See this coupon? We 
put it here so you could save time tell- 
ing us you want our new Gear Book 
and our book on Speed Reducers. 
Handy, isn’t it?” 


Phillie Gear Always Himself 


Though the Philadelphia Gear 
Works advertises among several indus- 
tries, in every one Phillie Gear remains 
his colloquial and human self. For 
each industry, vernacular of workers, 
engineers and superintendents is em- 
bodied in Phillie Gear’s advice. 

On occasion, the subject of the ad- 


_ vertisement demands that the scene be 


laid in the prospect’s plant. For such 
advertisements, Phillie Gear relin- 
quishes the center of the advertising 
stage to photos of prospects worrying 
about their gear problems or Philadel- 
phia Gear Works’ representatives in- 
terviewing buyers. Often too, the 
necessity of showing plant photos re- 
quires that Phillie Gear express him- 
self verbally only. 

When it is not practical to use 
Phillie Gear in the headline of the ad- 
vertisement, he is mentioned in- 
directly: “P. S. Remember, too—still 
headquarters for hurry-up orders and 
gear breakdown jobs—‘overnight’ de- 
liveries of emergency gear orders— 
same old ‘Phillie Gear’ on the job! 
Depend upon him!” 

With advertising of this type, gain- 
ing attention by means of human in- 
terest, a majority of inquiries are well 
worth following up. It is almost 
always possible for the sales engineer 
to determine from information the in- 
quirer offers, whether a trip to his 
plant is worth while. 


In the latest advertisements, there 
is featured the idea of trusting Phillie 
Gear with an order, not merely a spec- 
ification asking for a bid. That pre- 
vious advertising has built up tremen- 
dous good will is proven by the grati- 
fying number of companies who are 
taking the hint from the advertising 
and are ordering directly without the 
delay of figuring a bid. 

Having advertising take the brunt 
of the selling makes for the best satis- 
faction of the customer. Philadelphia 
Gear Works’ representatives can de- 
vote their time to engineering and 
need not let the desire for a sale warp 
the judgment of their engineering ex- 
perience. Consistent and_ persistent 
full-page industrial press advertising 
eliminates the expense of a salesman’s 
waiting, traveling and talking to the 
customer, factors consuming more than 
90 per cent of the average cost of 
selling. 


Postum Company Acquires 
Diamond Crystal Salt 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Company 
will be acquired by the Postum Com- 
pany, according to an agreement 
reached by officials of the two com- 
panies this week. The salt company’s 
balance sheet last December 31 shows 
total assets of $3,304,152. With this 
addition, Postum will manufacture 
and distribute more than twenty na- 
tionally advertised food products. 
Principal products of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company are Diamond 
Crystal and Shaker salt. F. W. Moore 
is president of the company; J. J. 
Gannon and F. H. Millard, vice- 
presidents; and Robert M. Farr, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Times Promotes Bright 


Fred T. Bonham, formerly business man- 
ager of the Knoxville Journal, has been 
appointed personnel director of the New 
York Times, effective July 1—succeeding 
Willis Bright, who will become European 
business manager of the Times, with head- 
quarters in London. 


MacAusland to Children 


Earl H. MacAusland has resigned as vice- 
president and advertising director of 
Modern Priscilla, to become advertising 
director of Children, the Parents’ Maga- 
zine, New York City. 

Mr. MacAusland’s successor at Modern 
Priscilla has not been selected. 
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E. I. pu PoNT pE NEMours & COMPANY, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware (all prod- 
ucts); to Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc, New York City. Effective 


January 1, 1930. 


LAFRANCE-REPUBLIC CORPORATION, Alma, 
Michigan, LaFrance trucks and Linn trac- 
tors, to William H. Rankin Company, 
Chicago and New York. 


STETSON SHOE COMPANY, South Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, men’s and women’s 
sport and walking shoes, to William "H. 
Rankin Company, New York City. News- 
papers and magazines. 


BELDING-HEMINWAY COMPANY, New York 
City, silk fabrics, hosiery and threads, to 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., there. 


COLONIAL FLYING SERVICE, INc., Buffalo 
and Rochester (subsidiary of Colonial Air- 
ways Corporation), to Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde, Inc. Newspapers and aviation mag- 
azines. 


Motor TRANSIT MANAGEMENT COMPANY, 
Chicago, ‘Greyhound Lines’ (Southern 
advertising), and the CONSOLIDATED 
CoacH CORPORATION, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky (an affiliation), to Keelor & Stites 
Company, Cincinnati. Newspapers. 


CoLIN B. KENNEDY CORPORATION, South 
Bend, Indiana, radios, to C. H. Trapp 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis. Business 
papers, newspapers, direct mail and out- 
door advertising. 


ADAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., 
New York City, Beauco facial cotton and 
Dustiproof transparent garment bags, to 
Percival K. Frowert Company, Inc., of 
that city. National and business maga- 
zines and direct mail. 


RAINIER MINE COMPANY, Bennington, 
Vermont, Rainier natural soap, to the Por- 
ter Corporation, Boston. New England 
newspapers. 


Moore ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Chicago, 
barber and beauty shop electrical appli- 
ances, to Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., 
there. Trade publications and direct mail. 


CONVEYANCERS TITLE INSURANCE & 
MorTGAGE COMPANY, Boston (local news- 
paper advertising), to Street & Finney, 
New York City. 


LuciIEN LELONG, Chicago, perfumes and 
ety products, to Earle Ludgin Agency, 
there. 


ELECTRICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
Chicago, Erla radio equipment, to Auspitz- 
Lee-Harvey, of that city. Newspapers and 
trade journals. 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


Payrolls Gain 


Payroll checks on Providence Clearing 
House banks averaged $2,859,150 per 
week for the first 20 weeks of 1929, 
an increase of $225,000 per week. 
These figures are for Providence banks 
only and do not include branches in 
other cities. (Figures furnished by 
Brown Bureau of Business Research.) 
These figures do not include salaries or 
wages paid by individual check or di- 
rect from cash drawers which boost 
the total to over $3,000,000 weekly. 


Providence is the trading center of 
Rhode Island. Three-fourths of the 
state’s population live within a fifteen 
mile radius of this city. 


The Providence Journal 


The Evening Bulletin 


and 


with a combined circulation of more 
than 123,000 cover Providence thor- 
oughly and go into the great majority 
of English speaking homes in the state. 
The circulation of these newspapers is 
greater than that of the other eight 
English language dailies in Rhode 
Island combined. They offer adver- 
tisers adequate coverage of the prosper- 
ous Rhode Island market at a minimum 
cost. 


Providence Journal Company 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


Boston 


Providence, R. I. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


Seattle 
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In Tulsa— 


Local Advertisers 


prefer the evening newspaper 
that concentrates its circulation 


in Zone “O,” Tulsa’s Market Area 


You Can Cover this Market 
Thoroughly with 


The Tulsa Tribune 


Tulsa’s Leading Newspaper 


EVENING SUNDAY 


GEORGE H. PAYNE, Inc. 


Los Angeles - San Francisco 


SMALL, SPENCER & LEVINGS, Inc. 
New York - Chicago - Boston 


Why Not Turn the Other Cheek? 


Instead of laying out your men for borrowing your copy of SALES 
MANAGEMENT and then forgetting to return it, why not enter subscrip- 
tions for a few more copies? It would save a lot of time and out- 
raged feelings. The price is only $4.00 a year. 


Please enter my subscription for ...... subscriptions for SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Check enclosed ...... Please bill me. 
PIE, a bec fresh Se Sh 6c Shot wwe ons e's. Sa tl nl Arent he ge ene 
PIE. 55-55, icisicc SiR ait RB Go SLRs RI Ieee eS Ia ns et er 
Address 
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Greenhut and Koenigsberg 
Outline Newspaper Chain 
(Continued from page 650) 

now plan to operate our own ‘news 
service —although it goes without 
saying that if a member newspaper 
has an opportunity to ‘protect’ the 
others on an important news happen. 
ing in its locality, the facilities will 
be made available. Later a more com- 
prehensive attempt at a news service 
may be worked out. It is too early 
yet to tell. 

“Political news will be more diffi- 
cult to handle. Some of our news- 
papers will be Republican, some 
Democratic; some will be conservative, 
others more liberal. For this reason 
it is doubtful whether the establish- 
ment of political news service would 
be feasible for some time. 

“General news and general features, 
however, probably will be carried. 
Novels and articles and comic strips 
on general subjects will be available 
for all our papers—subject, of course, 
to their individual needs and desires. 

“We can only employ those services 
that do not conflict with the identity 
and autonomy of the various news- 
papers. Nothing is further from our 
purpose than a standardized chain. 


Hope to Be Largest 


“We believe that our method of 
operation will be successful, editorial- 
ly as well as financially. As to our 
ultimate size, we do not now wish to 
make predictions. We are not trying 
to rival any organization, although we 
hope in time to be the largest in the 
country. 

“Most important of all, I think, is 
the fact that we realize a newspaper 
cannot be successful unless it reflects 
the ideals and aspirations of its com: 
munity.” 

Actively in charge of the business 
of acquisition is Herman J. Schwartz, 
employed by Mr. Greenhut six weeks 
ago to direct field operations. Mr. 
Greenhut personally conceived the 
idea, worked it into concrete form, 
handled the banking arrangements and 
then put the job of signing up the 
various newspapers in the hands of 
Mr. Schwartz. 

Reporting to Mr. Schwartz are sev- 
eral score field operators. Arrange- 
ments have been made with leading 
realty houses and banks in various 
parts of the country to assist in the 
valuation of properties. In New Eng- 
land, for example, Mr. Schwartz said, 
is Whitcomb & Company, Boston; in 
St. Louis, the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company; in Cincinnati, the Frederick 
A. Schmidt Company; in Newark, 
Louis Schlesinger, Inc. 
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The bank figures continue to be reac- 
tionary rather than otherwise, although 
the latest report of debits against in- 
dividual accounts shows that outside 
the big centers volume was slightly 
higher than last year. Meanwhile, 
however, no other reliable major in- 
dex points downward, and most of 
them are distinctly encouraging. Dis- 
tribution of goods goes on in larger 
quantity than in 1928, steel output is 
unabated near capacity, retail sales are 
very large, and production generally 
is correspondingly copious. The May 
tally from the automobile plants was 
of 604,000 vehicles, 41 per cent more 
than last year. Compared with April 
this was 2.7 per cent down. In 1928 
there was a gain from April to May 
of 4 per cent, but in 1926, a better 
year, there was a loss of 3.2 per cent. 
Commodity prices were distinctly 
higher, following the substantial gain 
of the week before. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in twenty-three large 
cities for the week ended June 20 
amounted to $12,175,000,000, a loss 
over last year of 2.9 per cent. In 
New York the decrease was 3.1 per 
cent. Seven other large cities were 
down. The net change outside New 
York was a loss of 2.5 per cent. 
Debits against individual accounts 
totaled $17,533,000,000, 4.6 per cent 
less than last year. New York district 
was off 8 per cent and three other 
large districts were lower, but the net 
change in other districts was a gain 
of 1 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight filled 1,069,089 cars 
in the week ended June 15, an excess 
Over 1928 of 66,276, over 1927 of 
52,610, and over 1926 of 32,438. 
Compared with last year, all classifica- 
tions except livestock showed good 
gains, notably miscellaneous and coal. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices continued to rally, 
the Irving Fisher index rising to 97.6, 
compared with 96.6 the week before. 


Credit Conditions 


Call money, anticipating month-end 
requirements, was higher—6 to 10. 
Time loans were 7 to 8. Commercial 


paper held at 6. 


SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM “DALLAS—THE (CENTER 


The Southwest + +7 + 


A 6 BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


Must be Served from within 


.. SOUTHWEST is one of 
America’s major marketing units 
—with annual buying power of more 
than six billion dollars. 


Six billion dollars! Two billion 
dollars more than the annual Federal 
Government budget! A billion dol- 
lars more than the total value of 
all United States exports in 1928! 
Approximately a billion dollars more 
than the total value of world wheat 
production in 1928! Over three bil- 
lion dollars more than the value of 
world cotton production last year! 


The way to make this rich market 
pay you is to serve it from within, as 
the Southwest market is isolated by 
distance from most other marketing 
centers. For instance, from Chicago 
it is 1,049 miles to Dallas, the center 
of the Southwest market; from New 
York it is 1,753 miles to this center; 
from San Francisco it is 1,945 miles 
to the center; from Atlanta it is 892 
miles. 


More and more companies each 
year “Serve the Growing Southwest 
Market from Dallas—the Center.” 
The fact that 1,905 national and 
sectional concerns maintain sales or 
manufacturing branches in Dallas 
points to this as the logical distribu- 
tion and industrial center. 


It will pay you to investigate thor- 
oughly the manufacturing and sales 
advantages of Dallas and the South- 


Dalla 


west. We have prepared for execu- 
tives seven valuable reports, which 
will be furnished on request. Write 
us, on your business letterhead, for 
your choice of the following: 


No. 1—Market Map of the Southwest 

No. 2—The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 

No. 3—Dallas—Distribution Center 

No. 4—Industrial Survey of Dallas 

No. 5—Dallas as a City in Which to Live 

No. 6—The Growth of Dallas 

No. 7—Texas Corporation Laws 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1432-A Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,905 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs. 
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We Licked Price 


Competition to a Standstill 
(Continued from page 646) 


In 1928 we are selling 65 per cent to 
bakers and the remainder to other out- 
lets that we didn’t know existed in 
1925 and 1926. The number of our 
regular customers is about 150 now, 
compared with twenty-five in 1926. 

In 1925, with our kind of selling 
(if you call it that as we did then), 
we received a list price for our powder 
below the institute average. This in- 
cludes all grades of our powder— 
human food, animal feed, second 
grade, etc., all together. 


Better Than Average in 1926 


In 1926 we got a little more than 
the institute average. We got three 
times as much more than the institute 
average in 1926 as we were under it 
in 1925. 

In 1927 our price was still higher 
compared to the institute’s, and in 
1928 our net price again showed a 
big increase over the average net re- 
ported by the institute. 

The first eighteen months or so our 
sales expense was six-tenths of a cent 
($.006) per pound. When we de- 
cided to spend a little more we only 
increased it by four-tenths of a cent 
($.004). We did this knowingly. 
Our increased return from sales was 
almost three times the increased sales 
expense. 

One other thing: We have found 
various new outlets for powder. Last 
year 10 per cent of our total output 
was sold to bottlers who make choco- 
late drinks. Another 10 per cent went 
to state institutions—absolutely new 
business which we worked up our- 
selves. None of these state institu- 
tions was using powder before. 

Another 10 per cent went to meat 
packers, animal feeders and some mis- 
cellaneous users. We are now selling 
35 per cent to 40 per cent of our out- 
put to these miscellaneous outlets for 


powder. 


J. C. Penney Buys 
Nebraska Chain 


The purchase of the six stores of Bar- 
nett & Company, situated in Alliance, 
Hemingford, Rushville, Gordon, Lew- 
ellan and Chapelle, all in northwest 
Nebraska, has been announced by E. 
C. Sams, president of the J. C. Pen- 
ney Company. 

The Barnett & Company stores carry 
a similar line of merchandise as the 
J. C. Penney Company and do a com- 
bined business of over one-half mil- 
lion dollars annually. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


DIRECT MAIL 


CONSIDER YOUR SALES LETTERS: What is 
fifty or a hundred dollars, if your volume of re- 
turns increase from 25 per cent up? Eleven years 
of applied experience is behind every letter written 
for you. Original letters $15, or $10 each in 
Re-written letters $15. 


series of three or more. 
G. R. Evans, 153 N. Market Street, Troy, Ohio. 


GARDNER ‘‘MASTERBILT’’ LETTERS AND 
COMPLETE DIRECT-MAIL CAMPAIGNS GET 
UNUSUAL RESULTS—33% replies from letter to 
agents; 100,000 mail orders, $7.00 each, produced 
by one ‘‘masterbilc’’ Gardner letter direct-mailed to 
motorists; 2,700 replies from 10,000 four-page let- 
ter-folders to investors and $2,000,000 stock sold 
by my direct-mail supporting personal salesmen. 
Twenty-five years’ experience writing business-build- 
ing direct-mail. Submit your sales problem for free 
suggestions and samples of my work. Ernest F. 
GARDNER, 219-B. Balcony Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a sales program capable of national 
expansion. Within four years his sales were na- 
tion-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
is C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


“DISTRICT MANAGER, ST. LOUIS, MO." 

Mr. Manufacturer, an executive with managerial, 
sales management, and advertising experience, with 
courage, vision, vitality, balance and _ initiative, 
available. Age 42; technical graduate. 

Is available for the St. Louis territory, has had 
extensive experience in the selling of tangibles as 
well as intangibles. Has an established, equipped 
store suitable for either light or heavy machinery, 
and is seeking a connection as agency or district 
manager. 

Can furnish the very best of references and is 
seeking a permanent connection, with some reputable 
manufacturer. 

Write: Sales manager, 1236 Waldron Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Taxi Weekly 


Covers the Whole Cab Industry 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual. 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the ©. S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in its Own Printing Plant at 

64 West 74th Street—New York City 


Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as our 
supply is frequently exhausted a 
week after aate of issue. 


lF we can sell 


more jewelry- 


Jewelry, distinctly a luxury, affords in its 
advertising an excellent gauge of media pull- 
ing power. Jewelry advertising can be closely 
checked, and generally is, and those who place 
it are in a more than usually good position to 
know where their copy pulls best. 


For ten years the Chicago Evening American 
has printed more jewelry advertising than any 
other Chicago daily paper, carrying in that 
time 12.4 per cent more lines than any other 
daily. In 1928 it carried more than twice as 
much as any other daily. And this year the 
Chicago Evening American continues to 
evidence its strength in this classification, 
carrying, for the first 5 months of 1929, 
56,336 lines against the next highest paper’s 
27,678 lines—daily and Sunday combined— 
a lead of almost 100 per cent. 
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CHICAGO EVENING 
AMFERECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty million people—Member 
of International News Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


.» 
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the W orld’s Greatest Newspaper. 


From 


National Food Advertisers 


Are Using Less Space 
in Chicago— 
But MORE Space 
in the Tribune! 


URING the first five months of 

this year, national food adver- 
tisers increased their use of Tribune 
space more than 11% over the same 
period of 1928. At the same time they 
reduced their space in general in the 
city as a whole. The two leading 
evening papers each took losses. And 
in point of total grocery lineage, the 
Tribune during the period gained 
153% more than the two leading eve- 
ning papers combined. 

Department stores, too, have noted 
the growing preference of Chicago 
women for the Tribune. During the 
first five months of 1929, these shrewd 
merchandisers increased their space in 
the Tribune by 208,616 lines. In the 
face of a general decline of department 
store lineage in the city as a whole! 
While the two leading evening news- 
papers each took a loss! 


Just an OLD 
FamMILy Custom 


sN Sunday the Tribune’s lead in 
metropolitan Chicago alone is 
now more than 251,000 families. And 
on week-days, in Chicago and suburbs 
alone, the Tribune now reaches 177,000 
MORE families than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


FLYING CORRESPONDENT 
} HE Chicago Tribune was the 
: 


first newspaper in Chicago to 
receive news by telegraph. It was 
the first newspaper in the world to 
receive news by radio. And now it 
is the first newspaper in the world to 
have a regular flying European cor- 


EWS and comment about zone marketing and | 
advertising, prepared by the Business Survey of geome spe? aie ab 
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respondent. He is Larry Rue, 
Tribune newsman in Vienna, who 
now covers his beat in his air yacht 


“The Chicago Tribune.” 


Decides Andy Gump Is 
No Man’s Caricature 


,NDY GUMP, Chicago 

\ Tribune comic strip 
character extraordinary, 
wears, according to his 
own assertion, no man’s 
collar. Now a court has 
ruled that he wears no 
man’s face. Some months 
, ago, a broom manufacturer 
of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
sought to obtain $4,000,000 
from the Syracuse Post 
_ Standard, the New York 


) Daily News, the Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle and 
the Buffalo Courier-Express. He 
charged that the Sidney Smith cartoon 
published by these papers caricatured 
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Trend Indicator... Acquit Andy Gump... 
Just an Old Family Custom... Non-Breaka: '¢ 
Habit... Newsprint... Where the Money Go: 
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him. In dismissing the suits recently, 
Supreme Court Justice Gillette of New 
York, held that Gump is an imagina- 
tive concept of a fictitious person and 
not a reproduction of the facial fea 
tures of anyone. 


550,000 Pounps 


\N average day's 

. supply of news- 
print for the Chicago 
Tribune on week-days 
weighs 550,000 pounds. 
The length of this 
paper in miles is 1695 
—more than the dis- 
tance from Chicago to 
Key West, Fla. 


CLUE TO VOLUME SALES 


% 


i! “HY do the highly competitive 
* Y industries, such as automobiles, 
grocery products, tobacco, etc., spend 
most of their advertising appropriations 
in newspapers? The following figures, 
compiled from estimates made by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
are taken from a group of advertisers 
who spent more than $196,000,000 
in newspapers and magazines: 


News-|Masa- 
vapers | zines 


% of 1% of 

Total | | Total 
PTR OIVG 5 666.55. 6rd s wa 5 os ee ein ele 75.8 | 24.2 
Bldg. Mat. & Supplies............... 58.7 | 41.3 
Druggist Sundries & Toilet Goods..... 51.3 | 48.7 
Financial & Insurance............... 53.0 | 47.0 
GrOCETY FIOGUCUBs 6:55.66 6 0 5.6 caedes eo 32.1 | 47.9 
House Furniture & Furn..............| 51.1 | 48.9 
Ratios & Phonograpns. ........ «5.6666. 6% 64.5 | 35.5 
fol Se een a err ere 88.9 | 11.1 
MORI NNINNN NNO 505 555-3 Sid age 49 o A a ak AOE 51.1 | 18.9 
Travel & Amusement................ 76.3 | 23.7 
WV GATING AGDATE! 5... 5c con oe wei ees 68.5 | 31.5 
PURI OU OE e665. 6606 ont r¥ch Geno ew aS 53.1 | 46.9 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Chesser M. Campbell, for two years manager 
of the eastern division, national advertising 
department of the Tribune, was named 
classified advertising manager on June 11, 
succeeding A. R. Koehler. Chester E. Mc- 
Kittrick, of the eastern advertising office, is 
now eastern advercising representative. W. 
J. Byrnes, director of the research division of 
the Business Surv: y, was made manager of 
the Business Survey on June 13, succeeding 
B. T. McCanna. Vernon H. Pribble was 
put in full charge of W-G-N’s radio activities. 


